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JUST PUBLISHED, 


Handy Anglo-Saxon Dictionary, 


Based on Groschopp’s Grein, edited, revised, and corrected by 


James A. HARRISON and H. M. BASKERVILLE. 
318 pp., Svo, Half Roan. Price, $3.00. 


From Prof. T. W. HUNT, Princeton College, — «tt is just the book 
the department is needing. It is a scholarly and practical word-book of 


early Bnglish poetry.” 
From Prof. A.W. BURRETT, University of Michigan.—«1 shan 


recommend it to the students.” 


‘From the Nashville Union.— «The high reputation of the authors is an 
excellent passport for it into the highest institutions of learning in America 


and England.” 


OTHER VALUABLE DICTIONARIES. 
Jenkin’s Vest Pocket Lexicon. | Walker’s Rhyming Dictionary, 


Roan. Price, 75 cts, A Spelling and Pronouncing Dictionary words 


LIPPINGOTT’S 
POPULAR SERIES 
OF READERS. 


“Cultivate a Taste for Reading as 
a Source of Knowledge.” 


Evidence that the books meet the wants 
of progressive educators : 

Adopted for use in 

City of New York, 

City of Philadelphia. 

City of Cambridge, Mass. 

City of Salem, Mass. 

City of Newburyport, Mass. 


LIPPINGOTT’S 
POPULAR 
SPELLING - BOOK. 


A copy will be sent on receipt of 20 cts. 


Several features peculiar to this 
book are deserving cf special considera- 
tion, as they make it very different from 
the ordinary spelling-Book. 

(1.) The principle of comparison and 
contrast has been generaily observed 
in the selection of the words in the les 
sons. 

(2.) The words given are those in com- 
mon use and those most commonly 
misspelled, 

(3) These words fave been selected 
and classified with great care, 


(4) The lessons are well graded, and 
many are given in script, 


The only pigmy dictionary reduced on the 
correct principle of defining only difficult words. 


arranged according to rhythm. 


Davies & Peck’s Mathematical 


Dictionary. $500. 


Defines all mathematical terms and problems. 


Kwong’s Dictionary of lish 
$5.00. 


Includes every English phrase, and is particu- 
larly adapted to familiarize foreigners with the 
English language. 


Jenkin’s Handy Lexicon. 
Cloth. Price, 75 cts, 
The same. In larger type. 
William’s Topical Lexicon. 
Cloth. $1.00. 
A dictionary of synonymes. A most excellent 
speller and definer. Words arranged according 
to classification. 


*,* Any of the above sent, postpaid, on receipt of price by 
A.8. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 111 & 113 William St., New York, 


OR 
H. B. CARBRINGTON, Agent, 933 BGromfeld ®t.; Boston, 
A. P. FLINT, Agent, 1063 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


(5) Greater attention is paid to “ Hom. 
onymes” thanin any other work with 
which we are acquain 


(6.) Free use has been made of “ Liter- 
ary Gems,” mostly from English poetry. 
These are dependent on the lesson, and 
are intended to illustrate the use of the 
words, and to serve for memorizing. 


City of Rockland, Me. 
City of Keene, N. H. 
City of Meadville, Pa. 


Aud hundreds of towns throughout the 
country. 


Correspondence solicited. Liberal terms for introduction and examination, 
Address 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, 
715 & 717 MARKET STREBT, PHILADELPHIA. 


M. AMBROSE, Agent, 87 Franklin St., Boston. 


A Recognized Success. 
Over 100,000 copies published since May, 1884. 


The merits of Reed’s Word Lessons have been tried, and proved superior to those of any other text-books, 
for teaching the pupils the spelling, pronunciation, definition and use of words. Teachers who have tried 
the old and the many new methods of teaching words are unanimous in their endorsement of Reed’s Word 
Lessons, a8 the most thoroughly first class work on the subject, 


It is a complete Speller adapted for use in the higher primary, intermediate, and grammar grades and de- 
ed to teach the correct spelling, pronunciation, and use of such words only us are most common in current 
literatare, and are most iikely to be mis — mis pronounced or mis-used,jand to awaken new interests in the 
study of her Dane and word analysis. y Alonso Reed, A. M., joint author of ‘‘ Graded Lessons in English” 


~~ 188 sean deine ted and strong'y bound. Price for introduction, 25 cents; in exchange 
contains clear and. or in cents ; 
for book im use, 10 will be cent by mail on recelps of introductory price.” 

For circulars, specimen pages, and information, address 


CLARK & MAYNARD, Publishers, 771 Broadway, N. Y. 


1. SMITH, N. E. Agent, 34 Frankliu St., Bosten. 


SHELDON & COMPANY’S 
NEWER BOOKS. 


SHELDON’S MODERN SCHOOL READERS. 


Graded Examples in| Patterson’s Spellers. 
Shaw’s English and American Lit- 
erature, New L£dition. 
Avery® First Principles of Natural 
Philosophy. New. 
Avery’s Elements of Nat’! Philosophy 
Revised Edition. 


Sheldons’ 
Arithmetic. 

Olney’s Arithmetics and Algebras. 
Geometry. New Ldition. 

Hill’s Elements of Rhetoric. 

Wayland & Chapin’s Political 
Economy. “ of Chemistry. 

Patterson’s Grammar. Complete Chemistry. 


WARREN P. ADAMS, N. E. Agent, 36 Bromfield St., Boston. 


“ 


> 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


ELEMENTARY POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


Published in SEPT. 


Designed for High Schools and Academies. By Prof. A. B. Meservey, author of Text-Books in Book-keeping. 
Price, 72 cents. Favorable terms for introduction. Copy for examination, with reference to introduction, will be sent on receipt of postage, 10 cents. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CoO. 283 Hawley Street, Boston. 


GRADED ARITHMETICS. 


SPECIAL FEATURES. 


1. Series complete in two books. 
II. Combination of oral and written work. 
II]. Minimum of theory and maximum of practice. 
IV. Practical character of problems. 
V. Adaptation in arrangement and methcd to the mental growth of 
children. 


Just adopted for Exclusive Use in the Schools of 


WILMINGTON, DEL., and TRENTON, N. J. 


This popular and practical series of Arithmetics is in successful use in the 


following cities and towns: 
NEW YORK CITY, N.Y. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
SAGINAW, MICH. 


CHELSEA, MASS. 
EAST SAGINAW, MICH. WATERTOWN, WIS. 


Also used exclusively in all the Schools of the State of Delaware. 


NOTE WELL THESE PRICES! 
1st BOOK.—When an old book is taken in exchange, 
¥ book is taken in exchange, 


Cents, 

15 

wis 
2a BOOK.— en an old 

« No 60 


Send to the publishers for circulars, terms of introduction, etc, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK, 
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OF EDUCATION. 


Vol. XXI1.—No, 17. 


W. H WALMSLEY & 
Manyf’ing Opticians, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
MICROSCOPES, 
tte, with every description of 
OPTICAL and 


METEOROLOGICAL, 
INSTRUMENTS. 


Illustrated, condensed list 
of 24 pages free. 


Full Catalogue of 156 pages 
for three stamps. 


Mention this paper. 


EIMER & AMEND, 
205, 207, 209 and 211 Third Ave., 
NEW YORK, 
Importers and Manaf’s of 


Chemical Apparatus, 


AND 


CHEMICALLY PURE CHEMICALS. 


BUNSEN’S 


CHEMISTS. 
BURNERS 


COLLEGES, 
SCHOOLS, and 
LABORATORIES 
e 


h-price in- 
powers 


from 20 to 100 diameters (400 to 
10,000 times the area), with di- 


rections fer use and for t 


lture. 
oscope, 
all the es- 


Gl-page 


L purposes. 


ScHOOLS, Puy- 
nifyiug 


Min 


ifyir 


from 50 cents to 
gricu 


n 
Lenses on hand and made to order. Sry 


ES 
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and A 
g Telescopes. 
containing 
parts of a hig 
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paration of objects. $4, 


ducements to Classes or Clubs, who 
Send for Price List of Microsco 


sential 
strument,— 


(see cut), 


Horticult 


- 


GLASSES, TELESCOPES, and set 
for constructin, 


SCIENTIFIO and EDUCATIONA 
cALLISTER 


variety of form and price, 


SICIANS, and FAMILIES, 


Glasses for investi 
uantities. 


Microscopes for CoLLEa 
-—Special in 


‘to 


tO 
Nassau St.. New York 


Nore 


order in 


LIBRARY FREE 


By taking an Agency fer 


The New England Publishing Co., 


3 SOMERSET ST., BOSTON. 


No need of lea present situation. Evenings and 
Satardays will 


Write fer information, 


BULLOCK & 


538 Arch PHILADELPHIA, 
Manufacturers and Importers 


CHEMICAL APPARATUS, 
PURE CHEMICALS, 


For Co'leges and Schools. 


JOURNAL 
must well consider the waste and supply of 
the Vital principle; how they may reinvig- 


TE A C HERS orate the exhausted Brain and Nerves; how 


they may give back to the system those essentials necessary to special nutrition 
which have been lost by overwork, by seasickness, by loss of sleep, by anxiety, or 
by inhaling a vitiated atmosphere. Crosby's Vitalized Phosphites are com 
posed of the nerve givin, principles of the Ux-brain and the embryo of the wheat 
and oat; it is a special Foop to Brain and Nerves. 

Many children are bright scholars, with retentive memories, if their Brain is 
properly fed with V. P., and are dull and apathetic without it. 

“Every one speaks well of Vitalized Phosphites.”—Christian at Work. 
F. CROSBY CO., 56 West 25rn Street, New Yor«. 
For sale by druggists or by mail, $1 00. 


RICHARDS & CO, 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


Chemical and Physical Apparatus, 


PURE CHEMICALS. 


We beg leave to cali the attention of Teachers to the fact that we have the most 
carefully selected, the most complete and largest stock of,the finest ape ne 
and Chemical Reagents in the world. Personal inspection, to verify this state- 
ment, is invited. ers for supplies for Chemical Laberatories, Col- 
leges, and Schools filled with the greatest care, promptness, and ¥ 
Illustrated Catalogues on application. 


475 eow 398 Bowery, opp. 6th St, New Work. 


B. BENJAMIN, 


Chemical and Physical Apparatus. 


A very large stock of first-class Apparatus, for sale at lowest rates for best goods, Correspondence solicited. 


CHEMICAL & PHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS. 


IMPORTER AND 
MANU’ FR. OF 


S BARCLAY 8ST. 
123 VESEVWV ST. 
NEW YORK. 


PHYSICAL & CHEMICAL APPARATUS. 
E. S. RITCHIE & SONS, 87 FRANKLIN ST., BOSTON, MA8S. 


Catalegue of Chemical Apparatus. 
ba ef Telescopes. 
Cc ogue of Anatemical Medeis. 


A. H. ANDREWS & CO., 


Successors to BAKER, PRATT & 0O., 
GENERAL SCHOOL FURNISHERS. 


AND LANTERNS 


SEND 
ADDRESS. IN PREPARATION, 


THE CELEBRATED GLOBES, 
“TRIUMPH” 
School Desks. 


GEOMETRICAL 


OVER ONE MILLION IN USE, BLOCKS, etc. 


School Farniture in the world. Send for descriptive circulars. 


WZ, LU. 
PATENTED. 
The Best, Cheapest, and Most Durable Blackboard. 
TRIED TESTED PROVED. 


Indorsed by all Superintendents and Teachers wherever Used. 
%3@™ Send for full descriptive circular. 


27 AH ANDREWS & CO }%53 
One Package of “‘Fearless” Ink Powder 
Makes a of very best Ink for school or desk use. Try it, and you will use no other. 

Send 18 cents in stamps for sample package. 


Illustrated Priced Catalogues furnished on application 
MILK, 


MILKMAID BRAND. 
Economical and convenient for all 
kitehen purposes, Better for babies than 
uncondensed milk. Sold everywhere. 


SILK BANNERS Gora” 
J. & BR. LAMB, New Yonrs, 
59 Carmine Street. 


CARROLL W. CLARK, 75 Hawley Street, Boston, 


JOSEPH CILLOTT'S 


FICELSIOR SLATE! A su 
ORAYUNS ! Heavy, Durable, Pure, White, D 


Corres 
NAT’L 


and Cure 


The immediate use of Ayer’s Cherry 
Pectoral, in the earlier stages of throat and 
lung diseases, is highly important. Every 
hour’s delay is dangerous, and may prove 
fatal. E.G. Reynolds, druggist, Dixfield, 
Me., writes: “‘Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral is a 
wonderful remedy. In the fall of 1875 [ 
was taken with a sudden Cold, accompa- 
nied with a terrible Cough. I suffered for 
three months, grew worse all the time, and 
was threatened with Consumption. 


AYER’S 


Cherry Pectoral 


Was recommended to me by a neighbor, 
and had a favorable effect at once. I con- 
tinued its use until five or six bottles had 
been taken, when I was completely 
cured.” Dr, Chambers 8. Penn, Rarden, 
Scioto Co., Ohio, writes: “‘My wife was 
afflicted with a violent Cough, accom- 
panied with Bleeding. Remedies usually 
prescribed in such cases failing, I resolved 
to try Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, which, I 
am satisfied, saved her from Pulmonary 
- Consumption.” 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
For sale by all Druggists. 


HARRIS, ROCERS CO., 


Boom 4, 36 Bromfield St., Boston, 
SPECIAL NEW ENGLAND AGENTS 


&. C. GRICCS & CO., Chicago. 
We carry a full line of their celebrated publications, 
including ,Jones’ First Lessonsio Latin ; Latin Prose 
Composition, and Greek Prose Composition ; Boise's 
First Lessons in Greek ; Boise’s Iliad ; Chittenden’s 
English Composition, etc., etc. We invite your corres- 
pondence r these books, and assure you of 
attention, TEACHERS contemplating a change 

fo ten books, should not fail to examine these. 

We also a full line of STANFORD 
WALL MAPS, than which there are no better. 
OUR SCIENCE HELPS ought to be examined 
by every teacher. 

Send for our catalogue ; or better, call and see us. 
HARRIS, ROGERS & CO., 
36 Bromfield St., Boston. 


Room 4, 


Agents Wanted. 
AGENTS WANTED 


FOR THE 


SCHOOL MUSIC JOURNAL. 


A new Educational Monthly, and the only one of its 
kind. Liberal Terms, For sample copy and terms, 
F. H. GILSON, 
226 Franklin 8t., 


6404 


WANTED IN PENNSYLVANIA, 


A TEACHER IN 
EVERY COUNTY | 
WHO WILL ATTEND 
THE INSTITUTE. 


PROFITABLE & AGREEABLE WORK—LIBERAL PAY. 
Address, 
THE NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
636 83 Somerset Btreet, Boston. 


AGENTS WANTED 


Containing the 


| 
of the 
WESTERN CONTINENT, down to , 1881. z 
STEPHEN M. NEWMAN, M.A. Elegantly Il 

Low in price! Soe ees. Send for terms 


circulars, ddress The Coburn Newman 
Co., Metropolitan Bleck, Chicage- 


MERIC 


Best History Civil War. 


or surface for ag 
OHARD’S HiSTURY of PULITICS, pp. 250, 250. 
1. School Furniture and Com. School Apparatus. 
Kendall's Lanar Tellurie Globes. 
natom Mod 
4. Physical, Chemical, Optical, and Meteorologica, 
Apparatus 


dence solicited A 
OOL FURNISHIN 


ts wanted. 
CO., Cur0aGo, ILL. 


AND HIS OTHER STYLES 
SOLD sy ALL DEALERS meovesous mz WORLD. 


BELL FOUNDRY 
Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc, FULLY 
WARRANTED, Catalogue sent Free, 
IFT, Cloctnoati, 


VANDUZEN 


PENS. (7 
THE FAVORITE NUMBERS, 303,404, 332, 351,170, 


Estey Pianos, 


| Estey Organs, _ 
| Decker Brothers- Pianos, 


BE JOUBNAL’S twe Series of Peor- 
tsaite of Kminent been 
civeniar 


GREEABLE ano EROFITABLE 
Out-door Employment & For Teachers. 


LIBERAL PAY- 
Address NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 


to 8 day easi- 
FORALL! 65 S per 


T end tor 


}601 Boston, Mass. 


837 8 Somerset Street, Boston. 
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Journal of Education. 


A WHEEELY JOURNAL, 


PUBLISHED BY THE 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


Terms for Bicknell’s Educational Publications: 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION (weekly): $2.50 in advance. 
EDUCATION (bimonthly) : 8vo, 112 pages, $4.00 ; single copies, 75 cts. 
THE AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly) : $1.00 in advance. 


CLUB RATES, For ONE YEAR, TO ONE ADDRESS: 
Journal of Education and American Teacher.................. $3.00 
Journal of Education and Education. ............+c.esse.sceeeeees 5.50 
Journal of Education, American Teacher, and Education... 6.00 


AUTUMN. 


BY ERNEST W. SHURTLEFF, 


The green-clad earth lies hushed in mellowing li 
A frosty coolness thrills the morning air neh, 
And gives the grass a silver raiment rare, 

As fine as lace or soft as moonbeam white 

Poured o’er the star-cheered wilderness of night. 
There is a sense of glory everywhere, 
A joy abounds that smiles away sharp care, 

And floods the earth with hope half infinite. 


Come walk with me upon this sounding shore, 
Where ocean honors Autumn’s wide domain 

With hymns that shake his foam-bespangled floor, 
And thunder through the breakers briny rain ; 

Come gaze upon the sea, the hills, the sky, 

And say,—does summer’s grace not grandly die ? 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


— A fatal mistake is made when no attention is given 
to the questions of a child. If some one will take the 
pains much information may be imparted, and the child 
may be saved from many errors. If no one will give the 
required information, the child will answer the question, 
right or wrong.— Normal Index. 


— The ideal high school is not one with expanded 
courses of study, nor is it an ostentatious attempt to imi- 
tate the college in work and methods, but it ever keeps 
prominently in view the needs of the immature boys and 
girls who are to be trained and disciplined.—Supt. B. F. 
Wright, St. Paul, Minn. 


— That logie should be thoroughly studied in our sci- 
entific schools is a thesis which we support most strenu- 
ously, but, so far as we know, without the indorsement of 
any of the faculties of those schools. At all events, such 
courses of study in scientific schools as have come to our 
notice make no provision whatsoever for the study of log- 
ical seience.— Nicholas Murray Butler, in Science. 


— One of our modern sages recently said, “‘ Character 
needs no organ: it acts by simply being.” No one can 
escape this truth. Its power appeared as long ago as the 
days of the youth of Cyrus the Great. When he was 
sent out for the first time as commander of a warlike ex- 
pedition, he asked his father how he could seem to be 
great and noble. The wise Cambyses, without hesitation, 
answered, “ By being so.”—Supt. J. W. Patterson, New 
Hampshire. 


— It is probably true that most of us mortals will pre- 
fer to learn our lessons from actual experience ; but it is 
equally true that a very great number may be saved 
many wretched hours, from having the advantage of the 
mistakes of others in the facts of history, where nature 
gives her lessons calmly but kindly. It may be necessary 
for the pupil to take several lessons to learn these truths ; 
but, in the end, every one will be sure to have the great- 
est respect for a teacher that never makes a mistake.— 
Edwin Ginn. 

— The history of English literature has too largely 
consisted in the mere memorizing of disconnected facts 
and dates as found in one or two text-books.. The out- 
side shell of literature, the language, has been taught with 
much acumen and nice scholarship; but the substance, 


the thing, has been neglected. It remains to be seen 
what educating force there will prove to be in the proper 
study of this subject when it shall include the history of 
English thought, of which English literature is only the 
expression, and when it shall bring the student face to 
face with the best minds of modern as well as of ancient 
times.—H. R. Sill, in Atlantic Monthly. 


— An excellent rule for parents, teachers, and all who 
are in positions of authority is, never to give a command 
without being sare of ability and determination to see it 
obeyed. An observance of this rule would often save the 
teacher much trouble and chagrin. These often arise out 
of hasty and ill-considered orders and regulations. The 
teacher soon sees his mistake, but feels that he cannot un- 
say the command or withdraw the rule without loss of 
prestige. He has thus imposed upon himself the alterna- 
tive of a public admission that he was hasty or unwise, or 
a tyrannical enforcing of an unnecessary, perhaps unjust, 
mandate. A little more calmness and deliberation would 
have saved him from this dilemma.— The Canada School 
Journal. 


— If all the suggestions made about popular education 
are adopted, the daily curriculum of the public school of 
1900 will be about as follows: One hour sewing, one hour 
washing and ironing, one hour cooking, one hour table 
setting and other branches of housekeeping, one hour 
music, one hour dancing, one hour painting, one hour 
modelling and sculpture, one hour reading, one hour writ- 
ing, one hour arithmetic, one hour bookkeeping, one hour 
industrial education, one hour civil government, one hour 
each on geography, algebra, trigonometry, Latin, Greek, 
German, botany, astronomy, tariff and free trade, farm- 
ing, and the weather. Ifthe scholar of 1900 has any 
time to spare, probably some enthusiast will suggest the 
study of electricity, «rial navigation, and the nebular 
hypothesis. Don’t crowd the children. — Norwich 
(Conn.) Bulletin. 


— In a late speech at the Sanderson Academy dinner, 
in the charming little town of Ashfield, Mr. James Russell 
Lowell told the people of Western Massachusetts that he 
is “ heretic enough to doubt whether the common schools 
are the panacea we have been inclined to think them,” 
and that in his opinion they teach more than they ought. 
It is possible that Mr. Lowell will next be preaching the 
doctrine that Massachusetts would be better off than now 
with a landed aristocracy and a contented peasantry. 
The mistake that Mr. Lowell has made is, that while in 
England his life was spent among the aristocracy. His 
position as the representative of a great nation brought 
him in contact almost exclusively with the aristocratic 
side of English life, and he does not know anything about 
the English peasantry. It is singular, at least, to see the 
American Lowell fighting for aristocratic forms in this 


country while the English Gladstone is fighting for de- 
mocracy in England.—St. Paul Globe. 


— Faith, hope, and love are the only eternal things, 
These are the three eternal elements of man’s being. 
Cultivate kindness of heart here and there. You must do 
this in reference to the good time coming. You must be 
looking forward to something better. If we do not look 
forward we fail in one of the requisites of immortal being. 
Hope, love, and faith must be trained, or no man can 
come into closer relations with God. We must not keep 
religion for Sunday and not for the other six days. We 
must soak ourselves and our work with religion. God’s 
children we are all the time. You can pull a boat, prac- 
tice at a piano, take the baby to ride with that spirit with 
which an arch-angel goes to his duties. We should make 
life a joy, moving and being in God and for God. TI have 
not spoken to you as students, but as children of a com- 


mon Father, who gives us strength and leads us, one step 
at a time, forward, if we will, te the empire of perfect 
life. — Rev. Edward Everett Hale, at Phillips-Kxeter 


Academy. 


SCHOOLS AND INSANITY. 


BY DANIEL PUTNAM, 
Acting Principal State Normal School, Lansing, Mich. 


Education of the right sort, the harmonious develop- 
ment and training of the whole complex being of the child, 
should conduce to mental health and vigor, and should do 
much to prevent insanity. Schools are not hospitals or 
asylums, and it is not their province to reform criminals, 
to cure bodily diseases, or to heal mental maladies. But 
it is a part of their legitimate business to prevent all these. 
They are very near the fountain out of which character 
and conduct flow. They should help to guard this from 
pollution. The stream of young life ought not to be poi- 
soned at its source. In the interests of mental health a 
few things may be demanded, with a good deal of empha- 
sis, of the home and school, of parents and teachers. Some 
of these are so obvious that their mention may excite sur- 
prise. 

1. Children should be taught, beginning in the home, 
obedience and respect for authority. The general inter- 
ests of society demand this, but it is not urged here for 
that reason. A child who frets and fumes at every com- 
mand which crosses his inclinations, at every requirement 
for which he cannot comprehend the purpose, is in a state 
of constant nervous irritation. The organs of the body 
most closely related to mental life cannot perform their 
functions properly. The condition of mind corresponds 
to the condition of body. Neither has a normal and 
healthy growth. The habit of rebellion becomes chronic. 
The child resists the authority of home and the school, 
and later of society and the state. He is in a condition 
of perpetual warfare. There is no quiet rest of nerve or 
brain, and no steady action of the intellect or moral nature. 

Let such a person be attacked by some acute disease, 
the proper treatment of which requires perfect rest of 
body and mind, and complete submission to the directions 
of a physician, and the chances of recovery are seriously 
lessened by his character and habits. There can be no 
question that a mind permitted to grow up in this way is 
more liable to insanity, and has fewer chances of recovery. 

2. Children should be taught self-control. Self-control 
is more than simple mastery over one’s temper ; that is of 
prime importance, but it is only the first step; that must 
be acquired if the child is to have a well-balanced mental 
organization. There must be, also, control of appetites, 
both natural and acquired; control of all the passions ; 
control of every feeling; control of the mental powers ; 
in a word, of the whole being. One of the highest ends 
of education, so far as the individual himself is concerned, 
is to bring every power and faculty into perfect submission 
to the will. Then self-control is fully attained. To all 
children, but especially to those of nervous and highly 
sensitive organizations, the proper mastership over the 
sensibilities is of vital importance. If there should be a 
tendency in the nature to give way to morbid feelings, to 
“brood ” over things, to be moody and capricious and 
irritable without apparent cause, the greatest possible care 
should be taken to counteract this tendency by wise meth- 
ods. With such an inheritance, the beginnings of positive 
mental disease will be very easily made. Right instrue- 
tion and training in this respect, by parents and teachers, 
would have saved many of the inmates of our asylums 
from a fate worse than death. 

3. Moral instruction and training should be given. 
These must begin in the home, where the life of the child 
begins. The school must second and carry forward the 
work of the home. Right impulse must be given; the 
seeds of right habits must be planted; sound principles 
must be inculeated. Feelings of duty and obligation must 
be excited, moral judgment instructed, and conscience 
quickened. The connection between the moral and in- 
tellectual natures is so intimate that disease in one can 


hardly fail to be communicated to the other. It is doubt- 


ful if moral corruption, in certain directions, can co-exist 
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with perfect mental health. Certain it is that some forms 
of moral pollution and degradation are precursors or at- 
tendants of some forms of mental disease. 

4. Instruction should be given in respect to the nature 
and effects of alcohol, tobacco, and other narcotics, both 
in the home and in all institutions of learning where pupils 
are old enough to be profited by it. The relation of these 
articles to insanity has often been discussed. 

5. In institutions of higher learning instruction should 
be given in respect to the action of the mind, both in 
health and in disease, in respect to the relation of body 
and mind, and the influence of one over the other. The 
importance and power of inherited tendencies should be 
so explained and illustrated as to produce, if possible, a 
practical effect upon conduct, not only during student life, 
but subsequently in a business or professional career, and 
in the formation of the most intimate domestic relations. 


6. Artificial incitements to study, such as prizes, etc., 
should very seldom, if ever, be employed. I am not un- 
aware that excellent men and successful instructors hold 
different views. None the less, however, I have a deeply 
rooted conviction that such means of stimulating the ac- 
tivity of students are open to the most serious objections, 
both upon moral and mental grounds. The moral objec- 
tions are not in place here. Their natural influence upon 
the intellect is the primary consideration, and, as necessa- 
rily related to this, their effect upon the bodily health and 
vigor. 

In primary and secondary schools, any system of exam- 
inations and markings which causes constant anxiety and 
strong nervous excitement, on the part of pupils of aver- 
age abilities and attainments, is to be condemned, and 
ought to be forthwith abolished. Possibly “average 
standings ” may be lower, though this is not certain; but 
the average health, tone, and spirits of scholars will be 
vastly higher. 

The physical and mental health of both pupils and 
teachers will be kept in better condition, and more work 
of real value will be accomplished, if school arrangements, 
methods, and lessons are such that the school-room, with 
its perplexities and tasks, can be wholly forgotten during 
twelve out of every twenty-four hours. 

It is unnecessary to say that I have little sympathy with 
the indiscriminate abuse heaped upon schools and teach- 
ers by some writers whose knowledge of the actual re- 
quirements and interior workings of schools is derived 
from hasty, casual visits, or from the statement of over- 
ambitious scholars returning home with “ armfuls of books 
and bundles of papers” covered with historical questions 
and mathematical problems, or from the stories of parents 
whose children are suffering from evening parties, and 
late hours, and unwholesome diet, more than from school 
tasks and regulations. I am speaking from the inside, 
from the teacher’s desk, and from abundant means of ob- 
servation. With rare exceptions, it is not overwork by 
which children are harmed. The evils result from the 
unfavorable conditions under which the work is done,— 
conditions which violate the laws of mental hygiene as 
well as of common-sense. The friction of an ill-fitting 
harness exhausts the draught-horse more than a heavy 
load. The necessity of keeping step with those whose gait 
is altogether unlike our own tires more than the walking. 
Intellectual gaits differ as widely as physical ones. 


By some means the lower schools must afford more 
room for individuality, both in teachers and scholars ; 
personal mental peculiarities should receive more study 
and attention ; less value should be attached to the results 
of stated or occasional examinations, and more to the 
character of daily work. “The acquisition of mental 
power is more to be desired than the acquisition of knowl- 
edge. The power to do is worth more than the power to 
tell what others have done. The ability to comprehend 
and apply principles outranks, in practical importance, 
the ability to remember facts and repeat them in chrono- 
logical order.” — Twenty-five Years with the Insane. 


Stupy or Astronomy.—Astronomy is one of the sub 
limest fields of human investigation. The mind that grasps 
its facts and principles receives something of the enlarge- 
ment and grandeur belonging to the science itself. It is 
a quickener of devotion. All its problems and its truths 
not only expand the intellect, but they are effusive of a 
religious influence Horace Mann, 


HOW SHALL WK TEACH WRITING IN 
PRIMARY GRADES? 


BY LYMAN D. SMITH. 


This seems to be a fair subject for discussion, and 
there being some diversity of opinion among good teach- 
ers as to the best method to pursue, let us discuss the 
matter, and let in light from any and all quarters. 

As a teacher of writing in public schools for many 
years, I have had good opportunities to judge of the 
merits of teaching young children, from six to eight years 
of age, both by use of pen and ink and by the use of lead 
pencil for the first six or eight months of their writing 
career. 

The use of pen and ink among beginners in writing is 
nothing new or experimental. I followed the plan many 
years, but I now look back upon that plan as a thing of 
the past,—gone, but not forgotten. I am aware that 
there are those who advocate the use of pen and ink from 
the start, and consider the use of pencils a worse than 
waste of time. 

“ What is the use of wasting the writing time of school- 

life for two years by using lead pencil?” exclaims one 
writer upon this subject. Sure enough; I say, too, what 
is the use of it? A teacher who does waste time teach- 
ing six and seven-year-olds to write with a good lead pen- 
cil, or fails to gét good results, is not a good teacher in 
this branch, it seems to me. All that can be done with 
pen and ink toward teaching pen-holding, position, move- 
ment, ete., can be done just as easily and effectually with 
a good lead pencil of the proper length, and more easily ; 
and since it is claimed by the advocates of pen and ink 
that penholding, position, ete., is about all that can be ac- 
complished in the primary grades, “nothing being said 
about the writing,” it matters not whether it be good or 
bad,—where comes in fhe great advantage of using pen 
and ink ? 
Is not the partial learning of penholding, etc., with 
little or “‘ nothing said about writing,” a slim compensa- 
tion for one year’s work, even, — to say nothing of two? 
I know schools that-do much better than this. Children 
are not only taught good pencil-holding (equivalent to 
good pen-holding), some “movement,” but a good deal 
about writing, the first year of their writing experience. 
In a twenty-five minute lesson, ten minutes are enough to 
spend in drills, the other fifteen should be spent in teach- 
ing form by letting the little ones write in books, prev- 
iously watching the teacher as she writes letters, groups, 
words, etc., on the board, now and then calling pupils to 
the board to try their hands at writing,—in a word, teach 
penholding and form together. What is penholding, of 
itself, if not put to use by writing ; and what use in spend- 
ing time in writing unless you say something about it 
during the lesson,—about good or bad forms, slant turns, 
base-lines, ete., ete. ? 

Children from six to eight can and ought to acquire 
fairly correct penholding, and learn the entire small al- 
phabet the first year in school, and be able to write plainly 
words and short sentences. Spend no time writing pages 
of isolated letters. As soon as single letters enough to 
make a word are learned, teach the word, and thus learn 
to combine letters. A letter is not known thoroughly as 
it stands by itself ; when joined with others, modifications 
occur. 

After writing one or two books with pencil, on low- 
ealendered paper adapted to pencil, let the class start 
with ink. If they have been properly drilled in pencil- 
holding the previous six months, the transition to pen and 
ink is hardly noticeable. This, at least, is my experience, 
and I have had an “ uphill” work in teaching with pen- 
cils, as is admitted by those who use pen and ink, to lead 
the young six-year-olds over the rather rough and thorny 
pathway to writing. It is difficult enough, with all im- 
pediments omitted, to tax the teacher’s patience, if it is 
done thoroughly. The use of ink in little, untrained 
hands is attended with more or less danger of daubs and 
blots, waste of time in cleaning up, ete. 

A teacher said to me, to-day, “ Why, here is a boy in 
my room, just promoted from Miss H.’s room (where lead 
pencil books are used), who writes right off with pen and 
ink about as well as any of my boys.” 

“Certainly,” I said ; “he has been drilled pretty well 
below stairs with lead-pencil, and has written a pencil-book 


of the pencil, the pen-holder came into its place quite 
naturally, the manipulation of the pen never giving 
trouble. 

Teachers are compelled to look over their pupils’ work 
in writing,—the sooner they write plainly and legibly the 
better the teachers like it. Is it not best, then, to pay 
same attention to writing, as well as pen-holding in pri- 
mary grades? I find that young pupils can be taught to 
make a well-formed a, 0, d, p, ete., if time and attention 
is given to it, and not interfere with good pen-holding in 
the least ; they can be shown that the first line in a, for 
example, should be carried well over to the right in order 
to get a well-shaped letter, and a little drilling on these 
points, calling them to the board to write the letter, will 
fix it in their minds, and they will remember it and do it. 

To “say nothing about good writing in primary grades, 
it matters not whether it is good or bad,” is a curious, 
and I think unsound, proposition to enunciate. I know 
of no teacher of penmanship who advocates this theory. 
As well might a music teacher say to a pupil, taking her 
first lessons on the piano, “ You must sit, hold your hands, 
and ‘finger,’ so-and-so; it makes no odds whether you 
produce chords or discords,—you are after the ‘ finger- 
ing.’” While learning “fingering,” why not say some- 
thing about chords, time, ete.? While learning pen- 
holding or pencil-holding who not say something about 
good and bad writing,—the difference between good and 
bad forms? Who will say we should not? 

Hartford, Conn., Oct. 9, 1885. 


THE COUNTY INSTITUTE SYSTEM. 


BY F. B: GAULT, COLORADO. 


The county normal institute is a fixed factor of the 
Towa school system. Institute conductors and instructors 
are selected by the county superintendent, the appoint- 
ment being ratified by the state superintendent. The 
latter is, by the “law of courtesy,” a mere matter of form. 
It must be remembered that the law gives a county su- 
perinterident a large amount of power which he may use 
arbitrarily or discreetly. The law places few restrictions 
upon his management of the institute fund, or safeguards 
around it for its protection. 

A county superintendent may employ as conductor or 
instructor some noted person whom he imports for the 
special occasion at a very high price, and thus expend all 
his money upon the services of oneman. In many counties 
he may yield to the pressure for “home talent,” and dis- 
tribute the fund among a number of people who are little 
qualified for such work. There is often a strong tempta- 
tion in this direction, as it is placing the money where it 
will do the most good,—to him in the next political cam- 
paign. 

Yet this evil is not so great as is often represented. 
There is really less of such malfeasance than the possi- 
bilities naturally suggest. Indeed, it is safe to say that 
the amount of actual use of institute money for political 
favors is inversely in proportion to the opportunities for 
such “ offensive partisanship.” 

While the county superintendency in Iowa is a political 
office, and is used by politicians as a “ foot-ball” to be 
kicked where the most political points may be made, and 
not a few inoffensive nobodies and irrepressible cranks 
have, thereby, between “ political necessities” and_polit- 
ical jobbery, sandwiched themselves into the office, such 
instances have not been of sufficient frequency or longevity 
to bring the office into disrepute or entail irremediable 
results. 

Instances are on record where such officials have shown 
lamentable lack of judgment in the management of the 
institute fund, in selection of instructors, and in planning 
institute work. Under the head of “incidentals,” ice- 
cream festivals, presents for popular instructors, and sim- 
ilar disbursements it is reported have been made. But 
in judicial honesty, and in well-intended and wisely-exe- 
cuted planning, I think the county superintendency, as 
heretofore filled, is the peer of the personnel of any other 
office. In recent years better men have been selected 
since the state has come to recognize the utility of the 
office, and made it reasonably remunerative. 

City superintendents, normal school men, and profes- 
sional institute conductors are often too philosophic in 


through there.” Having learned the grasp or handling 


their views to meet the wants of the rural teachers, 
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Their instruction frequently lacks adaptation to the pecul- 
‘ar local needs of the county. I have seen rural teachers 
possessing good common sense, and knowing just what 
their schools needed and fellow-teachers needed in their 
work, create more enthusiasm, give their classes more to 
carry away with them to apply, than the high-priced fel- 
lows could ever have imagined. With plain, matter-of- 
fact people, it is “ get there,” not abstract philosophy that 
counts. So our rural teachers incline to ask, touching an 
institute instructor, “Is he a success as a teacher?” 
“Does he know our wants?” “Is he one of us?” 
« Will he lead us up to a higher plane of efficiency, or 
will he erowd upon us theories that to him in his sphere 
may be applicable, but wholly useless to us in our sphere ?” 
This same “home talent” has almost universally stood 
the catechetical and working test, and has wielded a broad 
and invigorating influence in their schools. Through this 
mutual confidence and sympathy, village and city princi- 
pals have materially aided rural teachers and rural schools. 
Nor has the effect upon these same principals been slight. 
This responsibility of being teachers of co-workers, leaders 
in their county educational movements, and identified with 
every local educational interest, has made them investiga- 
tors, has broadened their experience, and by so much has 
elevated the standard of village and city schools. Through 
this community of interest the best ideas and methods of 
the city schools drift into the country schools. 


In this way, moreover, principals and superintendents 
become acquainted with the best talent among rural teach- 
ers, and arrange for their employment in the city schools. 
Thus the most vigorous and thoughtful district school 
teachers are annually securing more desirable positions, 
—longer service, and more pay. This is a stimulus to 
talent and application. This feature of the institute sys- 
tem and incidental result of employment of “home talent” 
is important. 

The matter of recent increased attendance upon the in- 
stitutes demands some explanation. A distinguished su- 
perintendent of the Hawkeye State [ Henry Sabin, Clinton], 
aman whose judgment upon scholastic matters I cordially 
recommend, says, in the same Circular of Information, 
[No. 2, 1885 :] 

“The law does not limit the attendance to those 
who are actual teachers, or ready to become such. 
Thus, in some counties, high school pupils attend the same 
as they would attend an academy or a public school. The 
effect of this is to bring purely academic instruction too 
prominently forward, and to render necessary a kind of 
discipline which ought not to be adopted in a teacher's 
institute.” 

I cannot wholly accept this view. As to discipline, I 
have found that no desirable “kind of discipline ” has to 
to be modified on account of the presence in the school or 
class of a considerable number of high school pupils. As 
a class, in point of behavior, promptness in work, good 
attention, esprit de corps, or other desirable qualities, they 
compare with any body of teachers. They expect no 
favors on account of age or previous scholastic condition, 
expect no special consideration of any sort; in fact, they 
conduct themselves as in a well-ordered high school. 
Adopt any disciplinary measures you wish, from the most 
exacting rules as to attention, order, excuses, movements, 
and the like, and your high school members will the most 
cheerfully comply. You may make every feature of in- 
stitute work voluntary, and they will be your best “ volun- 
teers,”’ 

Academic instruction may, on their account, be made 
too prominent. The high school pupil does not ask or ex- 
pect it. He pays his dollar and accepts what is given 
him, and then, sensible student that he is, thinks his time 
and money well invested. You may review arithmetic 
and other branches all the term, and he is your most eager 
student. You may talk methods all the while, and his in- 
terest does not abate nor inattention worry you. Last 
‘summer T taught a class of seventy-five high-school boys 
and girls in didactics. It was the last recitation of a very 
busy day for them and for me, and didactics might rea- 
sonably be supposed to have few charms for the class, es- 
pecially at that time of day. The fact is, their attention 
and interest were perfect. There was not a feature of 
method or management that did not enlist undivided in- 
terest. Those boys and girls will return to their studies 
in their respective high schools with a higher respect for 
the teacher’s position and calling. They will be more obe- 
dient to every needful regulation of the school, more loy- 


ally sustain the teacher in all just measures, having higher 
views of the rights and privileges of pupils and teachers, 
respectively, and a better understanding of the obligations 
of pupils to teachers and to the school. Besides, their 
registration fee is no small item. Many of them take the 
examination as a test “to see how much they know.” 
But the great majority of such young people are beginning 
thus early to have some serious views of life, and seek a 
knowledge of affairs and a crystallization of their plans, 
and see in teaching an important and helpful first step. 
The institute resolves some nebulous ideas into tangible 
shape, and prepares them for the work in which they hope, 
temporarily at least, to engage. By the time they reach 
the age when they may teach, they can teach. To some 
educators I would say, “ Encourage your high school pu- 
pils to attend these summer schools.” Much is gained 
by educating the youth in respect and sympathy for the 
teacher’s calling. Such tuition and association will, if we 
are worthy our office, exalt us in the estimation of our 
youth, and intrench them in convictions that shall- ulti- 
mately reinforce popular sentiment in behalf of our schools 
and their teachers. 


A WORD ABOUT LEAVES. 


BY PROF. W. W. BAILEY. 


There can be no better time than this for calling chil- 
dren’s attention to the wonderful variability of leaves. 
There is no limit to their elegant outlines. As they lie 
about our roadsides, who can help observing their beauti- 
ful contours? Even as an adult, we love to wade knee- 
deep in their odorous drifts; and where is the child who 
does not ? 

But, if we gather some of the golden boughs of the 
maple or the hickory, if we collect the scarlet leaves of 
sumac, the olive-tinted foliage of the ash, and the claret- 
hued branches of oak, we can study some useful botanical 
lessons. Note the difference between simple leaves, with 
their single blade, and the compound ones with several or 
many leaflets. Consider the different modes of veining, 
and how these bear on modes of composition. 
lation of the leaf and the buds, and the way in which the 
leaf is exposed, as a rule, with one side up and the other 
down. In ease this position is varied, try to find out how, 
as, for instance, by tortion of the petiole. What do the 
series of rings here and there, on the back, mean? Have 
the scars at definite points, on a naked branch, any signifi- 
cance? Where are the shortest internodes? Does a 
carefully dissected bud show you anything of its nature ? 
An indefinite number of such questions will suggest them- 
selves, and others perhaps more significant. I aim sure, 
at least, from some experience, that showy objects like 
autumn leaves may induce a closer study of all plant forms. 

Providence, Oct. 15, 1885. 


HARVARD COLLEGE CONFERENCE 
COMMITTEE. 


Ever since the success of the Amherst Senate has been assured 
there have been movements on foot for some kind of a conference 
between the students and faculty of Harvard. This movement has 
culminated in what is called the conference committee, which has 
recently been chosen in accordance with a vote of the faculty passed 
last spring. ‘The faculty voted,— 

1. That a committee of conference be established with members 
taken partly from the college faculty and partly from the students, 
to act during the next academic year. . 

2. That the committee of the faculty consist of five members ap- 
pointed by the president at the beginning of the academic year, and 
that the chairman of the committee be chairman of the committee 

f conference. 
s 3 (a) That the student members of the committee be elected by 
ballots at polls kept open not less than one day ; that they may be 
elected for one year, during the second week of the college year, 
except the freshmen members, who shall be elected during the sec- 
ond week after the Christmas recess; and that the votes of each 
class be counted by the president and secretary of the class. 

(b) That each senior deposit a paper bearing, over his signature, 
the names of five members of his class; each junior, in like man- 
ner, a paper with the names of four members of his class; each 
} ith the names of three mem- 


sophomore, in like manner, a paper wi 
bers of his class; each freshman, in like manner, a paper with the 


f t embers of his class. r 
mc) That | omg five members of the senior class who receive the 


r of votes from their class, together with the four 
and two freshmen who receive the great- 
est number of votes from their respective classes, become members 
of the committee; and that the faculty and student members pres- 
ent at the first meeting of the year elect two members at large from 

lege. 
Tee the committee shall also invite to any particular confer- 
ence such other persons who are known to be es ially familiar 
with the subjects to be discussed ; but persons so invited shall not 


rt That t the business of the conference be the discussion of sub- 


THE 


jects proposed either by the faculty-members or the student-mem- 


See the re- 


bers; but that, in the order of business, subjects for discussion 
brought before the committee by the faculty-members as a body 
shall not have a vote. 

6. That resolutions passed by a majority of the student. members 
be reported to the faculty by the chairman, who shall subsequently 
es to the committee of conference the action taken by the 
acuity. 


NOTES FOR SCHOOL OFFICERS. 


ScHooL Bustness.—We hope that superintendents and trustees 
will see to it that their schools are started right this year, for, unless 
they are, there will be trouble the entire season. Too much atten- 
tion cannot be given to business details. Count the cost of running 
your schools, and be certain to open no more than you can support 
for at least five months. You can form a very close estimate as to 
how much money you will receive, as it ought to be a little in excess 
of what it was last year. See if you can consolidate the schools with 
low averages, so as to have larger and better schools and longer ses- 
sions. Don’t, because you are school officers, open schools at your 
own gates for the greater accommodation of your own people. 
Schools should be located as near the centers of population as 
sible, and a moderate walk will not hurt any of the children. 
member that the first essential for a good school is a good teacher, 
and that you cannot expect much talent for very small pay. In- 
crease the attendance and you can increase your teacher's salary, 
and still diminish the cost of education per capita. Small schoo 
may be convenient, but we cannot afford them. More and better 
work can be done in a school with an average daily attendance of 
twenty-five, than in one with an average daily attendance of fifteen. 
In one the pupils can be classified ; in the other they cannot be. 
Now is a good time to inspect your school-houses. See that they 
are in good repair, and all needed desks and apparatus at hand. 
This is the season to treat the houses to a coat of paint; the oil will 
soak in and not dry off. Remember that you are in charge of pub- 
lie property, and that you are expected to take as good or better 
eare of it than you do of your own. It pays to paint and white- 
wash ; it preserves the property and improves its looks.—The Edu- 
cational Journal of Virginia. 


SunDRY RULINGS In lowA.—The penalty for illegal voting at 
a school election is the same as ata general election. See See. 3094, 
Boards of directors have no jurisdiction over contested election 
eases. Claimants must seek relief through the courts. 

Some sub-directors have employed and paid persons to teach their 
schools who have not been legally qualified; 7.¢., have not certifi- 
eates. Such action is illegal, and, at the instance of any person in 
the district, would make the board personally liable. 

Real estate lying within forty yards of the residence of a party 
who objects thereto, cannot be taken by virtue of Sec. 1825, but 
such real estate may be secured by purchase. 

School boards cannot be required to secure roads to school grounds 
until so authorized by vote of the electors. See Sec. 1717. 

A change of sub-district boundaries by the board of directors does 
not take place until the sub-district meeting in March following the 
action of the board. 

Two school-houses may be erected in the same sub-district, but a 
school of three months in each building is not a compliance with the 
law, as provided by See. 1727. 

School boards are not necessarily required to award a contract to the 
lowest bidder, if they are not satisfied that the best interests of the 
township will be served thereby. 

Where districts have territory in two counties, in the collection 
and payment of taxes the provisions of Sec. 1784 will apply. 

Where boards have intentionally, or unintentionally, made an 
unjust apportionment, as between the sub-districts of their township, 
which is not discovered in time for the correction before the levy 
is made for that year, subsequent apportionments will enable them 
to correct such irregularities. J. W. AKERS, 

Sept. 15, 1885, Supt. Public Instruction, 


IMPORTANT ScHooi CASE.—At the last sitting of the Division 
Court at Norwich, Ont., a case was tried before His Honor Deputy 
Judge Beard, which is of considerable interest to teachers and trus- 
tees. The trustees at S. S. No. 13 N. Norwich employed Mr. A. 
S. Brown for a year from Aug. 18, 1884, at a salary of $500, with 
the right of either party to terminate the agreement by a month’s 
notice. The trustees gave notice for the teacher to terminate his 
agreement on the Ist of June last. Mr. Brown accepted the notice 
and gave up the school, but demanded pay for a proportion of the 
holidays for the time actually taught. The trustees refused to 
comply with Mr. Brown’s demand, whereupon Mr. Brown brought 
a suit to recover $51.37, the amount withheld, and a further sum 
of $50 for the time after his dismissal until his claim was paid. 
Judgment was reserved, and a written judgment given, allowing 
Mr. Brown’s claim in full for the portion of the holidays, and the 
further sum of $2.45 per day for teaching days from June Ist until 
his claim is settled in full by the trustees. Trustees and teachers 
will do well to make note of the above decision, as very often dis- 
putes arise out of the question of holidays.—Berlin Telegraph. 


TENN., Oct. 1, 1885. 

In reply to various inquiries, I desire to say that, after this day, 
all applicants for first or second grade license to teach in the public 
schools of this state will be required to stand a satisfactory exami- 
nation in physiology and hygiene with special reference to the evil 
effects of alcohol, narcotics, and other stimulants upon the human 
system; and all teachers in public schools, even if holding only a 
third-grade license, must teach these subjects as required by law, after 
this date. License for the third grade are good for one year from 
date of issue, for the second for two, and for the first for three 
years. Teachers now holding second or first grade license will not 
have to be examined upon these subjects till the expiration of their 
license. I hope that the provisions of P. 4, S. 45, page 26, of the 
pamphlet, Schoo! Laws, will be faithfully carried out by school offi- 


cers and teachers, and prove a blessing to the rising generation. 
S. PALMER, 


State Supt. Public Schools, Tennessee. 


— The School Board of Worcester have unanimously reélected 
A. P. Marble, superintendent of public schools, and fixed his salary 
at $3,000, the old rate. This is a well merited tribute to a brilliant 
and eminently successful superintendent, who has served the city of 
Worcester with singular fidellty for a series of years. 


— Superintendent Barringer, of the Newark (N. J.) schools, has 
asked the teachers to combine for the purpose of enforcing the law 
against the sale of tobacco in any form to children. The cigarette 
habit is so prevalent that the teachers think it is time that some ac- 


tion should be taken to prevent it. 


— Wealth is a weak anchor, and glory cannot support a man; 
this is the law of God, that virtue only is firm and cannot be shaken 


by a tempest.— Pythagoras. 
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Methods for the Schoolroom. 


SCIENCE AND ART OF TEACHING. 
[Questions from New York Board of Regents for Examination of Teachers.) 


. What is education ? 
. What is teaching ? 
. What is object teaching ? 
. What is objective teaching? Illustrate. 
. What is subjective teaching? Illustrate. 
What three things does teaching suppose ? 
What is method ? 
. What are the three great divisions of mind, accord- 
ing to Hamilton ? 
9. Give his classification for the cognition faculties. 

10. What are the perceptive faculties. 

11. What is memory ? 

12. What is recollection ? 

13. What is judgment ? 

14. State the principles of teaching. 

15. State the different ways a teacher may conduct an 
exercise in teaching. 

16. Which in your judgment is best, and why ? 

17. State the principles of questioning. 

18. Which of these is the most difficult for you to ob- 
serve, and why ? 

19. What relation should the teacher sustain to her 
pupils in order to succeed ? 

20. How does the profession of teaching compare with 
the other occupations, and why ? 


Illustrate. 


TEMPERANCE PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. 
BY ALICE M. GUERNSEY. 


IV. 


“ Special reference [shall be given] to alcoholic drinks, 
stimulants, and narcotics.” 

What are narcotics? Every child has had his foot or 
hand “asleep” so soundly that the sense of feeling was, 
for the time, nearly or quite destroyed. Many children 
know by experience or report the effect of laughing-gas, 
ether, or chloroform, as used by the dentist. Cases of 
paralysis, more or less complete, are so common that they 
may often be used as illustrations. 

When the sense of feeling is lost, we say the nerves are 
deadened, or paralyzed,—in the arm, the foot, or some 
other part of the body. “ Any substance that deadens 
the nerves is a narcotic.” 

Tobacco is one of the most common as well as the most 
injurious of narcotics. A brief abstract of its growth 
and preparation for market may properly precede the 
sketch of its physiological action. Europeans first found 
it in this country, under cultivation by the Indians. It 
requires excellent soil and careful attention ; is grown in 
most of our eastern states, and in Germany, Sweden, Rus- 
sia, and various Asiatic countries. Its seeds are so minute 
that a thimble-full of them, if all germinated and grew, 
would furnish plants enough to stock an acre. The leaves 
are dried on the stalks, then stripped and “cured.” The 
principal poison in tobacco is nicotine. “The vapor of 
a single drop of nicotine will make the air of a room in- 
supportable.” ‘One drop of it will kill a dog in from 
half a minute to three minutes.” The use of tobacco on a 
wound or sore, whether by an infusion of the leaves or as 
a poultice, has often proved fatal. The oil of tobaceo,— 
that which gives the odor to old pipes,—is another viru- 
lent poison. 

The danger of the use of tobacco by children cannot be 
too strongly presented. The subject is somewhat difficult, 
because “the weed ” is in such general use. But the tes- 
timony of physicians as to its effect on immature bodies 
and minds, is practically uniform. If a boy or girl (for 
girls are learning to use cigarettes) reaches the age of 
sixteen without beginning to use tobacco, the chances of 
his using it in after life are greatly lessened. It is the 
cigarette-smokers of six to ten years, the little fellows 
who deliberately smoke into each others’ open mouths, 
the pale, enfeebled children who inherit the appetite for 
narcotics, and come from homes steeped in tobacco-smoke, 
the boys who think it manly to smoke, and cowardly not 
to acquire the habit, it is such as these who will become, 
to a large extent, the drunkards, criminals, and paupers 
of the next generation. 
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Try to ascertain,—for your private knowledge,—the 
personal experience of your class concerning tobacco. 
One earnest teacher adopted with success the plan of ask- 
ing his scholars to promise not to use alcohol and tobacco, 
while members of the school, without first requesting the 
principal to withdraw their names from the pledge roll. 
“The pledge is loose,” writes this faithful teacher: 
“ perhaps the ‘ easiest to take’ of any you ever saw; but 
therein lies its strength, for when a student wishes to be 
released, it gives me an opportunity to labor with him 
personally. I have had four requests to be ‘let off’ on 
the tobacco part, but I persuaded all but one to let it 
alone.” 
The New Hampshire legislature has just enacted a law 
forbidding the sale or gift of tobacco in any form to per- 
sons under sixteen years of age. ‘Tell the pupils of this, 
and show them that the state has a right to protect her- 
self against future citizens who shall be weak, mentally 
and physically. In accord with this is the action of the 
national government in connection with the United States 
Naval Academy at Annapolis. The board appointed by 
the government to consider the subject of the use of to- 
bacco by the cadets of the academy, report as follows: 
“‘ No doubt exists among medical men as to the injurious 
effects of tobacco upon the growing organisms and mental 
powers of the young. The board are of opinion, 
therefore, that the regulations against the use of tobacco 
in any form cannot be too stringent; and, further, that 
while smoking should be wholly interdicted, especial care 
should be taken to prevent the introduction of chewing, 
the more deleterious practice.” 
Tobacco has a specific effect on the bones, stunting 
their growth, and threatening us with a coming genera- 
tion of inferior stature, as well as of enfeebled mental 
powers. 


SCENE FROM UNITED STATES HISTORY. 
BY MARGARET M. STONE. 


Program of School Entertainment, Consisting of a Se- 
ries of Illustrated Essays. 


1. Essay: “ The Early Inhabitants of America. 
This essay may contain a little account of what is known 
or surmised of the mound-builders, with a description of 
some of the relics which have recently been found; the 
settlements made by the Icelanders, and a description of 
the character and customs of the American Indians. It 
may conclude with the following passage from ‘“ Hiawa- 
tha,” either as quotation in the essay, or as a recitation 
at its close : 
** At the doorway of his wigwam 

Sat the ancient Arrow-maker, 

In the land of the Dacotahs, 

Making arrow-heads of jasper, 

Arrow-heads of chalcedony. 

At his side, in all her beauty, 

Sat the lovely Minnehaha, 

Sat his daughter, Laughing Water, 

Plaiting mats of flags and rushes : 

Of the past the old man’s thoughts were, 


And the maiden’s of the future. 
* * * * * * * 


** Through their thoughts they heard a footstep, 
Heard a rustle in the branches, 
And with glowing cheek and forehead, 
With a deer upon his shoulders, 
Suddenly from out the woodlands 
Hiawatha stood before them.’’ 

2. Tableau: “Hiawatha at the arrow-maker’s wig- 
wam.” 

3. Essay: “ Columbus.” 

4. Tableau: “ Landing of Columbus.” 

A picture from which to take this tableau may be found 
on the cover of Harper's Geography. 

5. Song: “ Hail Columbia.” 

6. Essay: “The Pilgrims.” 

7. Tableau: “ The Landing of the Pilgrims.” 

8. Essay: “Sketches of the Settlement of the Amer- 
iean Colonies.” 

In this merely an allusion may be made to the settle- 
ment of Massachusetts, as an account of that will have 
been given in the preceding essay; but the settlement of 
Virginia, Pennsylvania, and other states, may be dwelt 
upon more at length. 

9. Tableau: “ William Penn making a treaty with the 
Indians.” 


10. Song: “ Wild Roved an Indian Girl.” 
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12. Tableau: “ Priscilla and John Alden.” 

13. Song: “Yankee Doodle.” 

14. Essay: “Causes of the Revolution.” 

15. Tableau: “Benjamin Franklin walking in the 
street in Philadelphia.” 

16. Song: “ America.” 

17. Essay: “ Events in the Life of Washington.” 

18. Tableau: “ Washington’s Reception at Trenton.” 

19. Song: “ Hail to the Chief.” 

20. Essay: “ Politics and Society in the Time of Jef- 
ferson.” 

This may conclude with the recitation of “The Min- 
uet,” or with the following quotation from that poem : 


‘** Grandma told me all about it, 
Told me so I couldn’t doubt it, 
How she danced,—my Grandma danced !— 


Long ago. 


** Bless her! why she wears a cap, 
Grandma does, and takes a nap 
Every single day: and yet 
Grandma danced the minuet 

Long ago.”’ 


21. The Minuet: “ Dance on the stage in old-fashioned 
costume.” 

22. Song: “The Star Spangled Banner. 

The essays must be short, and everything in readiness 
at the commencement that there may be no delay. 

The third tableau,—“ The Landing of the Pilgrims,”— 
may be made exceedingly effective. A boat, or a boat’s 
prow, should be seen at the back of the stage, and most 
of the figures should be grouped around a fire which may 
be finely represented by a gas-log connected by a pipe 
with the gas in the hall. After standing as a tableau for 
the usual time, if those personating the Pilgrims are not 
so young as to have too childish voices, it would be a 
pleasant addition for them to break out into singing some 
old-fashioned hymn. 

Benjamin Franklin, in the sixth tableau, should carry a 
loaf of bread under each arm, and the lady who was after- 
ward his wife should be looking from a door or window. 
The subject of the seventh essay may be changed to 
Society at the Capital in Washington’s Administration, 
or Washington as a Statesman. 


CLASSICAL DEPARTMENT. 


All communications for this De ment should be sent to the Editor, 
PrRoF. E. TOMLINSON, Head-master Rutgers College Grammar School- 
New Brunswick, N. J. 


— ‘* The greatest of modern critics have laid it down as a rule 

that an heroic poem should be founded upon some important pre- 
cept of morality, adapted to the constitution of the country in which 
the poets write. Homer and Virgil have formed their plans in this 
view. As Greece was a collection of many governments who suf- 
fered very much among themselves and gave the Persian Emperor, 
who was their common enemy, many advantages over them by their 
mutual jealousies and animosities, Homer, in order to establish 
among them an union which was so necessary for their safety, 
grounds his poem upon the discords of the several Grecian princes 
who were engaged in a confederacy against an Asiatic prince, and 
the several advantages which the enemy gained by s their dis- 
cords.’’—A ddison. 
George Washington Greene, commenting on the above-quoted 
selection, says: ‘* Eight different epochs are assigned to Homer, 
covering a space of 460 years. The whole of the theory is unten- 
able; the moral of the epic being, as with Tasso, a pure after 
thought.”’ 


A NEW EDITION OF CAESAR. 


Every classical teacher heartily welcomes any new work, provided 
it be worthy, and a help to him in his line of life. There has of late 
been much discussion rife as to the benefits to be derived from the 
study of Caesar’s Commentaries. For our part we never could see 
why Caesar’s Civil War was so seldom read and so rarely met with in 
the courses of study of the best schools. The ordinary study of 
Caesar does much to intensify the dislike many boys acquire in 
their first year’s work for the study of Latin. Its style is simple, 
it is true, but not inspiring (not nearly so much as the ordinary 
almanac, especially if the almanac have illustrations for its col- 
lated facts). As literature it falls below Cicero and Virgil, and 
by its dullness keeps many from entering the fields where they 
would thoroughly enjoy themselves and gain profit as well. In ad- 
dition, a great hindrance to a thorough study of Caesar’s Com- 
mentaries has been the inability of many to completely grasp the 
meaning of some expressions. All this the excellent illustrations of 
the revised Allen and Greenough’s Caesar will do much to clear 
up. The picture of the legionary is excellent, and will greatly fa- 
cilitate the understanding of many references. Those of the wall 
and ditch, Centurio, Scutum, Gladius, and many others, are valuable 
aids to the student. Altogether the book is an excellent one. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


— In two late issues of THE JOURNAL I have seen mention of a 
new periodical, which has just been issued in London, Eng., called 
The Linguist. Could you kindly give me the address and price of it ? 
CuHas. H. SYKEs, 
124 Tenth St., San Francisco, Cal. 


— The editor of this department would be glad to receive short, 
crispy sketches of work done in class or elsewhere, which would be 
of value or interest to readers. 


— Moherley’s Caesar is now in the hands of nearly every Latin 


11, Essay: “ Manners and Customs of the Puritans.” 


teacher. While not adapted to our classes, it is an excellent work 
for a teacher to have and use. 


— 
| 
| 
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The Comitia Tributa might be summoned af 
he Tribune of the Plebs. Notice was given of the proposed meet- 
t verbally from the Rostra, — more frequently by 


times 
ing, sometim lamation (edictum) hung up in the Forum. 


means of proc 

_ All important towns in Ancient Greece and Italy had an open 

ea in some central situation which served as a place of general re- 
or for the citizens. In the immediate vicinity th» courts of justice 
_ the government offices were usually established ; here the prin- 
an al merchants and bankers transacted their business, and here 
aplie meetings of every description were held; it was, as it were, 
be focus of commercial, legal, and political life. This space was 
termed by the Greeks, dyopa,—by the Italians, Forum.— Ramsay’ s 
Roman Antiquities. 

_ The entering classes at the prominent colleges donot look like 
a very sad decline in the interest in the classics. We have received 
a letter from @ teacher of good standing who complains bitterly of 
the entrance examinations at one of the most prominent colleges. 
He says the examinations in mathematics, French, English, ete., 
were fair tests, but that the Latin examinations called for the lead- 
ing verbs in clauses where there was a marked chance for a differ- 
ence of opinion; that unusual constructions were ealled for, while 
the normal ones were neglected ; the principal parts of verbs seldom 
met with were asked for. We have no sympathy for the ordinary 
“‘groaner,”” but we certainly do look for some benefits from the 
Conference of New England College Presidents and prominent 
preparatory teachers. 


YALE COLLEGE. 
EXAMINATION FOR ADMISSION, JUNE, 1884. 
Latin at Sight. 


Num te, quum haee pro salute rei publicae tanta gessisses, for- 
tunae tuae, num amplitadinis, num claritatis, num gloriae poenite- 
bat? Unde igitur subito tanta ista mutatio? Non possum adduci 
ut suspicer te peeunia captum. Licet quod euique libet loquatur. 
Credere non est necesse. Nihil enim umquam in te sordidum, nihil 
humile eognovi. Illud magis vereor, ne ignorans verum iter gloriae 
gloriosum putes plus te unum posse quam omnes et metui a civibus 
tuis. Quod si ita putas, totam ignoras viam gloriae. Carum esse 
civem, bene de re publica mereri, laudari, coli, diligi gloriosum est : 
metui vero et in odio esse invidiosum, detestabile, imbecillum. 
Quod videmus etiam in fabula illa ipsi, qui Oderint, dum metuant, 
dixerit, perniciosum fuisse. Utinam, M. Antoni, avum taum mem- 
inisses! de quo tamen audisti multa ex me eaque saepissime. Pu- 
tasne illum immortalitatem mereri voluisse, ut propter armorum 
habendorum licentiam metueretur? T[lla erat vita, illa secunda 
fortuna libertate esse parem ceteris, principem dignitate. Itaque, 
ut omittam res avi tui prosperas, acerbissimum eius supremum diem 
malim quam L, Cinnae dominatum, a quo ille erudelissime est in- 
terfectus. 

Sed quid oratione te flectam ? Si enim exitus C. Caesaris efficere 
non potest ut malis carus esse quam metui, nihil cuiusquam pro- 
ficiet nec valebit oratio. Quem qui beatum fuisse putant, miseri 
ipsi sunt. Beatus est nemo, qui ea lege vivit, ut non modo impune, 
sed etiam cum summa interfectoris gloria interfici possit. Qua 
re flecte te, quaeso, et maiores tuos respice atque ita guberna rem 
publicam, ut natum esse te cives tui gaudeant: sine quo nec beatus 
nec clarus nee tutus quisquam esse omnino potest. 


FORESTRY. 


Dear reader, did you ever attend a meeting of the American 
Forestry Congress? Well, I suppose not, for but few persons com- 
paratively have attended any of these meetings. And, indeed, the 
one just held in Boston was but the fourth since the society was 
organized. But really all our school teachers ought to have been 
present at this meeting. It was exceedingly interesting, and they 
would teach better for knowing what they would have learned 
there. 

I wish every school could have a set of those specimens of the 
different kinds of woods. Indeed, I hope many of the teachers 
who read THE JOURNAL will get them. They are put up in little 
pickages of twenty-four varieties, and sent to any address by 
Charles W. Spurr, 35 Bedford street, Boston. His post-office box 
is No. 3072, They are specimens of natural woods, in veneers and 
backed with paper, and the price is ten cents a package. 

Then Mr. Spurr has a great variety of wood work suitable for 
schools. I desire cordially to commend his work to the attention of 
teachers everywlfere. President Warren Higley made an admira- 
ble address at the opening of this Congress. 

President Higley drew attention to the importance of the 
movement for the restoration of our forests as touching the 
agricultural, elimatie, and commercial interests. ‘The various 
causes bringing about the waste of our forest trees was referred to, 
and the speaker said that fires and browsing animals caused more 
destruction than even the axe of the woodman. He cited statistics 
from the United States census of 1880, and stated that the total 
value of the products of our forests is $800,000,000, being ten 
times that of all our mines of gold and silver, and far more than 
any of our crops. The amount of capital invested in the lumber 
business in 1880 was $181,000,000. The speaker claimed that cli- 
mates and the culture of the soil would be greatly improved, and 
water supply would be more abundant by the conservation of our 
trees. The importance of imparting a salutary knowledge on these 
subjects in the publie schools was referred to, and also that of or 
gauizing special local movements for the promotion of forest con- 
servation, 


_In the afternoon of the first day an address was delivered by 
Vice-Prest. N. H. Egleston, chief of the Forestry Division of the 
Department of Agriculture, giving facts in regard to the ‘pr wen 
state of American forestry. He exhibited a large colored chart 
showing the proportion of forests and waste and cultivated land in 
the various states of the Union. He pointed out that we are de- 
stroying our forests at the rate of a section of country equal to the 
State of Rhode Island every five days, or to the state of Massachusetts 
every thirty days. In closing he said: We may well inquire how 
ong the forests can endure this drain, how long the country ean 
bear this rapid destruction of the most important material element 
ot Its prosperity. We may well inquire, and ask the country to in- 
quire with us most earnestly, what can be done to lessen this 
destruction or avoid its threatening consequences. More than one- 
fifth of this annual destruction, —that occasioned by forest fires, 
;_'s Preventable and ought to be stopped. ‘The growth of new 
forests demands every reasonable encouragement. ‘The destruction 
of the forests is our destruction. Our prosperity, our existence, 
depend upon their preservation. 

In the evening the opening speech was by His Excellency Gov- 
erner Robinson, who expressed a welcome to the Forestry Congress 
‘o Massachusetts. He pointed out that Massachusetts was the first 
commonwealth to show appreciation of her forest trees and to take 
ree to protect them, in a manner in keeping with objects of 
we congress, and had enacted strict penalties against their wanton 
“estruction. Agriculture in this state did not compare with that of 
‘he western states. The land of Massachusetts had been to a 


large extent cleared of trees,—‘“‘ reclaimed,” as it has been called. 
He drew attention to the pressing importance of the water question, 
and stated the matter of conserving the forest trees has an impor- 
tant bearing in this connection. The healthful advantages of for- 
est air had proved of great importance, of which the forests of 
Maine had been standing witnesses. In closing, Governor Rob- 
ison reiterated his expressions of welcome to the members of the 
congress, and expressed his warm interest in the movement. 

Dr. George B. Loring drew attention to the great value of forests, 
especially with reference to the commercial value of ‘the lumber 
trade. He referred to the fact that the city of Bangor had grown 
up within his own remembrance and was due to the development of 
the lumber trade. At present the value of the lumber trade is 
greater than almost all our annual products from other sources. 
He drew attention to the great uncertainty of growth in the plant- 
ing of trees which are not native here, and drew from this the in- 
ference that we should plant as much as possible from the seed, and 
should select those that are natives of the soil. Referring to legisla- 
tion on the subject of forest conservation, he said that if the state 
of New York had any laws respecting the Adirondacks which were 
in advance of those of Massachusetts, he hoped they would be ad- 
ded to the already excellent legislation of this state. 


Srconp Day. 
_ On the second day many papers were read, which I have not 
time to speak of, but I must briefly call attention to the following : 

Mr. W. C. Story read a paper on ‘‘ August Planting of Ever- 
greens,’’ in which he gave his own experience. This has been that 
for evergreens the conditions for removal are better in August than 
at any other time; a large transplanting which he made in August 
and in early September, when there was a long-continued drought, 
was in every way successful, although a well-known planter pre- 
dicted that every tree would die. This test was of such magnitude 
that he considers it to have been conclusive. If care is taken that 
they are not heated, he is of the opinion that evergreens may be 
transported in August over very considerable distances. 

Mr. Story also presented a paper on ‘‘ Seacoast Planting,—Its 
Importance, Practicability, Methods.”” He cited the fact that 
send dunes in France and in Holland have been successfully planted 
with pines, which, in about twenty years; are large enongh for eut- 
ting. This shows, he said, that the bleakest and poorest shore 
may be reclaimed. With but slight shelter, the coast and islands of 
this country might, in afew years, be clothed with wood, which 
would be a great protection to the adjacent country, as well asa 
beautiful adornment. 

Mr. Edmund Hersey, of Hingham, Mass., read a paper on 
** The Osier Willow and Red Cedar,’’ in which he spoke of the 
great value of the red cedar, both for fence-posts and for lumber ; 
of its beauty as an ornamental tree and for hedges, and of its won- 
derfully hardy nature. Of the osier willow he said that it will 
grow as well from cuttings as from roots, and on a poor soil; on 
the second year its growth will surpass in quality the best imported 
willow ; after three years’ growth the osiers will be large enough 
for hoop-poles. If they are sold for basket-work, a profit of $60 
per year an acre can be made. 

Mr. B. G. Northrop, of Clinton, Conn., spoke of ‘‘ Reeuperation 
of Barrens by Tree Planting.’’ This, he said, is comparatively 
new in this country, although it has long been practiced successfully 
in Europe. Its most extensive illustration on this side the water is 
that being made by Mr. H. G. Russell, of Rhode Island, who has 
caused barren sand-banks to be covered with wood, and who is 
showing the farmers how to plant and what to plant. Douglas & 
Sons at Waukegan, Mich., and. Mr. Joseph Story Fay, of Woods 
Holl, Mass., are also demonstrating that waste land can be recoy- 
ered, and that it can be done with native trees. 

Hon. N. H. Egleston, of Washington, D.C., heartily commended 
the practical observance of ‘‘ arbor day’’ by means of a paper in 
which careful consideration was given to the history and purposes 
of this day that has been legalized by more than the original num- 
ber of states and by Canada. President Higley read, in this con- 
nection, a paper by J. B. Peaslee, of Cincinnati, on ‘Arbor Day 
Celebration in Schools,’’ and appointed Dr. B. G. Northrop, of 
Clinton, Conn. ; Prof. N. H. Egleston, of Washington, D. C.; and 
Mr. J. B. Peaslee, of Cincinnati, O., to constitute for the coming 
year the Committee on Arbor Day. 

In the evening Rev. A. D. Mayo spoke of the educational part 
of the subject of forestry, his topic being entitled ‘* The New Ver- 
sion of the Children in the Wood.’’ He said if the forests are to 
be preserved a public opinion must be aroused, and that can be 
done only by educating the children. In his native town the chil- 
dren of his time were literally in the wood, which to them held the 
ideal life, yet of which they had absolutely no correct knowledge. 
Since that time the axe and the flame have done their work; the 
old farms are worn out and the glory of the land is departed. That 
this glory may be restored, is one of the great problems to be solved, 
and its right solution can only be had by placing a majority between 
the wood and its enemies in the years now uponus. The work to 
be done must be done in the home and in the church by inculcating 
a love for all that is natural, and this education must be imparted 
in the school, especially in the common echool. Mr. Mayo called 
attention to the danger threatening the South of losing its forests, 
and deprecated this as a greater loss than that which the War of the 
Rebellion wrought for that section of the country. ; 

Mr. Joseph S. Fay spoke of the excursion on Friday to his plan- 
tation at Wood’s Holl, where, he says, he has one hundred acres of 
poor land planted with pine seed, which show practically what can 
be done with this and probably with the seeds of other trees. 

Mr. Wilder commended Mr. Fay’s experiment, and urged all 
who could to visit the place where it is being carried on. 

Hon. Elizur Wright extended an invitation to the members of the 
congress to visit the Middlesex Fells. __ 

On Friday members of the congress visited the Arnold Arboretum 
in the West Koxbury District, and the Middlesex Fells. In the 
afternoon, as guests of the city of Boston, they went down the 
harbor. 

So was closed a very interesting and a very useful meeting. Our 
schools ought to be better instructed in matters relating to woods and 
the forests of this country, and we desire earnestly to commend this 


subject to the careful attention of teachers and school mene “ 


A TEACHER’S WEAKNESS. 


for a teacher to fly into a pas- 


Nothing can be more unwise than f er 
sion in the presence of his pupils. Such folly is disastrous to good 


rnment, and nearly always ends in mortification and self-abase- 
cant to the teacher, who is deserving of all the humiliation he thus 
brings upon himself. The following laughable incident describes 
the embarassing position in which a teacher placed himself by not 
bridling his tongue when he should have done so: is id 
‘*T left my pencil lying on my desk a moment ago, said an irri- 
table teacher in one of our city schools. ‘*‘ I cannot find it now. 


Nothi yas said by the pupils. . ; 
“1 an he sure i left it right here,’’ said the teacher, hastily 


turning over the books and papers on his desk. 
"tt Perhaps it is in one of your desk-drawers,’’ suggested a pupil. 


All the drawers are pulled out angrily. 


** No, it isn’t here; I knew it wasn’t. I left it right on this desk 

just before this class came up to recite,’’ was the frowning reply, 

in which was conveyed the delicate insinuation that some member 

of the class had taken the pencil. 

The teacher searches again in all his pockets and says, sharply,— 

** I’m positive that some one in this room knows where that pencil 
I want it returned to this desk immediately.’’ 

No one moves. 

**T will have that pencil again if I have to search every desk in 

this room. Have you got it, Harry Johnson ?”’ 

Because Harry Johnson was the most mischievous boy in school 

was a poor excuse for the teacher’s accusing question, and it was 

little wonder the boy angrily replied, — 

**No sir; I haven’t.’’ 

** Well, some one has, and that’s all there is about it; and it 

has been deliberately stolen from this desk.’’ 

At that moment a grinning little urchin held up his hand. 

** If you please, teacher, the pencil is sticking behind your ear.”’ 

But the teacher lost that day what he could never find again, — 

the respect of his pupils. —Central School Journal. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


EDUCATION AND THE STATE. 


In the issue of Tuk JOURNAL bearing date October 8, I find the 
following : 

** According to the census of 1880 the number of persons of legal 
school age in the United States was 15,879,506; number enrolled 
in the public schools, 9,860,333; average daily attendance, 5,664,- 
356. hese figures reveal the unwelcome truth that about one- 
third of the boys and girls of this country are growing into physical 
manhood and womanhood without the training which is their na- 
tional birthright, and an essential prerequisite to the proper dis- 
eharge of the duties of citizenship.”’ 

I do not propose to insult your intelligence or the intelligence of 
your readers by showing the utter absurdity of this statement. But 
I should like to know when this sort of thing is to stop. How long 
is this lie to be kept running before the truth will overtake it ? 
And how long are the columns of your valuable journal,—before 
whose authority so many of us take off our hats and bow down,— 
to be used for the dissemination of this particular kind of educa- 
tional intelligence ? The falsity of statements of this kind has, it 
seems to me, been exposed so many times that we might very prop- 
erly ask to be spared the further repetition of them. 

Hughes High School, Cincinnati, O., 1885, E. W. Coy. 


[If our esteemed friend and classmate, Brother Coy, will read 
carefully the statements in the article referred to, we think he will 
hardly find the ‘‘ falsity’ so glaring as he might at first be led to 
suppose. Probably he will not deny that the figures used and 
quoted by him, are correctly taken from the census of 1880. He 
will also see that our correspondent does not say that the six mil- 
lion children who are not registered as in the schools are growing 
up in complete illiteracy; but that they, or a large proportion of 
them, are ‘‘ growing into physical manhood and womanhood with- 
out the training which is their national birthright, and an essential 
prerequisite to the proper discharge of the duties of citizenship.”’ 

It is very clear, of course, that many of these six million un 
istered children have been, during some portion of the time, pupils in 
the schools; but it is to be supposed that if all the youth of the 
country should receive such an education as their best interests de- 
mand, and the good of the country requires, the number enrolled 
would be materially increased above the figures quoted.—ED. } 


ROMAN CATHOLICS AND THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


I respectfully submit, in opposition to a paragraph in THE 
JOURNAL of Oct. 8, that the recent disturbances in Port Schuyler, 
N. Y., growing out of the Catholic attempt to control the schools, 
were in no way “‘ illustration of the Poughkeepsie scheme of recon- 
ciling the public and parochial systems of schools.’? The Pough- 
keepsie experiment was made by men of sense, without excessive 
partisan spirit, seéking honestly and intelligently to compromise on 
matters which they naturally and unavoidably regarded from very 
different standpoints. ‘The whole matter, as reported, has been 
managed from the outset with tact, mutaal forbearance, and un- 
common common sense. The Port Schuyler affair, if the report of 
a paper as rabidly anti-Catholic as the New York Witness is not 
distorted, is an attempt to secure entire sectarian control of the 
whole schools,—as different a thing as can be imagined. 

In discussing this much-vexed question it is altogether too com- 
mon to assume that the Catholic has no conscience in the matter of 
education; that his efforts to secure for his children the kind of in- 
struction which he demands are only put forth for political effeet 
and to add to the dominant power of hischurch. It was asked some 
weeks ago, with a triumphant air, ‘‘ What if the Presbyterians, 
the Baptists, or the Methodists should build school-houses, and 
offer thom to the public on like terms ? For my part, if they ever 
choose to do this, as it was done in Poughkeepsie,—build good 
houses, putting entire control of the schools into the hands of the 
school authorities, and keep their own members off the boards, 
claiming only the privilege of gathering such children as choose to 
remain, out of school-hours, for religious instruction,—I see no 
more objection to the plan than to the renting of a’ church basement 
as a school-room, as I hawe often seen done, or to the common prac- 
tice all over our country, of allowing religious meetings to be held 
in a school-house. L. B. 

Evanston, Ili., Oct., 1885. 


CRITICISM. 


President Carter of Williams College says: ‘* It is better, far 
better, that a college worship a fetich than that it should have no 
ideas. Greek literature contains canons for all literature. Liberal 
training, — training to gentlemanly, gracious, and true patriotic 
types, comes fuller from the humanities than from any other source 
and our trouble with Greek is not that we have studied it too much, 


but tvo little.”’ 

Does it follow that a college must worship a fetich, or have no 
ideas? What relation is there between a fetich and ideas? If a 
college should be established and teach German, French, Italian, 
and Spanish, with English, making Latin and Greek optional, 
would that college have no ideas? If it be granted that “* Greek 
literature contains canons for all literature,’’ does it follow that 
every man must translate it for himself? If translated by an ex- 
pert and a comprehensive scholar, could the ‘‘canon’’ be under- 
stood in this translation as well as in the original by a very poorly 
trained translator ? Are not most persons who study Greek very 

r Greek scholars, and do not they translate very imperfectly ? 
Vill those persons get a comprehensive view of the ‘*canon”’ ? 
Cannot we get most of the ideas found in the Greek in our superior 
English translations ? If not, what is the use of the translation ? 


Springfield, 1885. J, FAIRBANKS, 
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Publishers’ Notes, 


Boston, Oct. 29, 1885. 


Tue masters of Boston and vicinity were told last Sat- 
urday that the proposition that “discipline comes only 
from studies which are ‘hard’” is a false one. It was 
said that this is a Calvinistic theory. The author of the 
statement that “discipline comes only from studies which 
are ‘hard’” probably meant that the discipline comes 
from hard work, concentration of mind, firmness of pur- 
pose. It undoubtedly had little reference to the question 
whether the study were distasteful or not. It referred 
especially to the necessity of hard work, of self-control, of 
the putting forth of the mental powers, the grip, the habit 
of accomplishing what is undertaken. The liking for the 
study is a consequence, not a cause. 


Tue seventy-fifth annual meeting of the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, lately held 
in Boston, was a remarkable meeting. This great corpor- 
ation has laid all civilization under obligation to it for the 
grand work it has done for the world. We have been a 
constant reader of the Missionary Herald for over thirty 
years, and have recently had the volumes bound for the 
permanent value they have, especially in reference to mat- 
ters historical and geographical. The missionaries in 
Oregon saved that great country to the American Union. 
The missionaries in Greece, Turkey, Persia, eastern Asia, 
and the Islands of the Sea have been of untold service to 
America and American citizens. Not only in a religious 
point of view, but as a promoter of civilization and a 
knowledge of ethnography, geography, history, and gen- 
eral science, the American Board deserves well of Amer- 
ican teachers. 


Tue inauguration of Colonel Sprague, last Saturday, 
as president of Mills College, California, is a reminder to 
the people of Boston and this commonwealth of the great 
loss they experienced when a few men in the Boston 
School Committee, acting under the power given them by 
the laws of this state, drove from the public service one 
of the foremost teachers of America. So long as the laws 
of Massachusetts permit five men in a committee of twenty- 
four to prevent the annual retlection of a faithful teacher 
who has served his city with singular skill and ability for 
a series of years, just so long will many of the best educa- 
tors be driven from the public service into fields of labor 
more congenial to an upright manhood and the self-respect 
that a fine mind desires and ought to maintain. If the 
legislators of this commonwealth are wise in their gener- 
ation, they will, the coming winter, see to it that the laws 
regarding the tenure of office of teachers are essentially 
modified. 


Av the annual meeting of the Boston Schoolmasters’ 


83|angels sit in order serviceable ; 


“Order is not heaven’s first law.’’ “Probably there is 
very little order in heaven.” He remarked that “ Order 
is the first law of a small mind,—of an imitative, mechan- 
ical mind. Order, as a law, reminds one of a Dutch 
garden, of rooms in a hotel, with furniture arranged 
exactly alike. There is a great distance between order 
and disorder, where variety may appear.” 

Has not Professor Harris made a mistake in restricting 
his definition of order to its primary and generic mean- 
ing? Primarily order undoubtedly means regular, or 
methodical arrangement. Even here an Andover pro- 
fessor should scarcely object. Webster says: ‘“ Estab- 
lished succession, as (@) of material things, like the books 
in a library; (4) of intellectual notions, like the topics of 
Milton says of heaven: “ Bright-harnessed 
” and Edmund Burke tells 


a discourse.” 


us that “good order is the foundation of all good things. 
Now Webster proceeds from this meaning to say, “ Hence 
(2) a sound or proper condition, a normal or becoming 
state, a fit appearance; (3) “ the customary mode of pro- 
cedure ; established usage ;” “regular government; the 
desirable condition consequent upon conformity with law. 

Now, will it not strike a careful thinker as somewhat 


390| Strange that President Eliot of Harvard and Prof. Harris 


of Andover feel called upon by the condition of affairs to 
inveigh against uniformity and order, to the schoolmasters 
of Boston? Everybody knows that every good thing can 
be perverted, or misused, or misapplied, but do the teachers 
of New England need to be told, as the most important 
dictum from the oracles of the high places, that they must 
discard order and decorum? Prof. Harris considers that 
there is a large space between order and disorder where 
uniformity is dethroned and variety sits queen. But is 
“uniformity ” the limit of order? Cannot there be quite 
as much “order” in variety as in uniformity. Indeed, 
does not a proper definition of “order” include variety 
and diversity, as well as unbroken uniformity? It appears 
to us that this attempt, so frequently observed in some 
quarters of late, in comments and criticism upon the public 
schools, to break down system and thoroughness and reg- 
ular gradation in work, is wholly ill-timed, uncalled for, 
fallacious, and mischievious. It is utterly wrong in theory 
and indefensible in practice. He who considers that 
the training of the old-time ungraded schools of fifty years 
ago was better than the training of the schools of to-day 
must surely be ignorant either of the schools of that time 
or of the present time. 


NEW DEPARTURE IN MORAL INSTRUC- 
TION. 


Unless the newspaper reporters are greatly at fault, 
the distinguished gentlemen invited to give their ideas on 
the improvement of the common schools at the Saturday 
afternoon Schoolmasters’ Club of Boston, must have 
been in their most eccentric, even humorous mood. Pres- 
ident Eliot of Harvard, especially, gave the masters a 
pedagogic repast, in which surprises followed each other in 
a way that must have caused them to inquire the reason 
of their own professional existence, to say nothing of what 
have been supposed to be the fundamentals of common 
school education. If the boy at school shall be encour- 
aged to move on the lines of the least mental resistance ; 
if there is nothing an American citizen needs to know 
save the art of reading; if the school system is to be 
worked largely in behalf of the few bright children, it is 
certainly high time that not only the Schoolmasters’ Club 
but the city of Boston knew it, and overhauled what the 
people have supposed an effective system of public in- 
struction. 

But the most notable deliverance of the learned presi- 
dent was his advocacy of a new departure in the vexed 
realm of religious instruction. It has generally been 
supposed that the almost total elimination of formal re- 
ligious instruction and observance from the compulsory 
side of the Harvard curriculum had the approbation of 
the president. All the more surprised must the masters 
have been to find him an advocate of the European prac- 
tice of bringing the clergy of different religious creeds 
into the public schools, at stated intervals, under pay from 
the state, to attend to this department of education. We 
suppose the freedom of choice in attending prayers, de- 
sired by the young gentlemen at Harvard, would be de- 


Club, last Saturday, Prof. Harris of Andover asserted that | nied to the common school children ; else the plan would 


be simply a proposition to the youngsters to go to Sunday 
school on week days, —a suggestion that none of the 
president's clerical predecessors, we venture to say, would 
have had the courage to make. 

Seriously, this proposition seems to imply a singular 
lack of reflection on the two pivotal points upon which our 
American system of public schooling depends. A nation 
with a church establishment, and toleration for dissenting 
ehurches, may logically adopt some method of ecclesias- 
tical connection with its schools. But it has the power 
to decide what bodies shall be admitted, and how many 
varieties of religious teachers besides “Catholic, Protest- 
ant, and Hebrew,” shall be permitted to instruct the 
children. But in the name of confusion, who can seriously 
think of letting loose the clerical or secular representatives 
of the score or dozens of religious and “anti” and “ ex- 


”|tra”’ religious creeds, and organizations found in every 


considerable community, upon the children of the schools? 
Each sect has its “body” and two “ wings,” to say noth- 
ing of occasional tail-feathers liable to be shed at any 
hour. And, beyond church limits, the numerous schools 


lof “liberal,” “ethical,” “agnostic,” even anti-religious 


belief, are equally persistent in their demand for recogni- 
tion. What a spectacle would be a Boston school com- 
mittee attempting to select those religious teachers! 
What “examinations,” “ black-books,” intrigues, and 
dire contentions, would beset the unfortunate conclave of 
twenty-four! If a more ingenious scheme for planting a 
chunk of dynamite under every church, and mining the 
whole school system for a perfect Hell-gate explosion, 
could be conceived, we confess ourselves unable to com- 
pass it. 

And herein does the president seem to us to leave out 
of account the whole question of the best method of in- 
culeating morals and unsectarian religion upon children. 
Every wise mother and every sensible schoolmistress 
knows, what so many great ecclesiastics and educators 
forget, that the most effective character-training, in fam- 
ily or school, must come from the organization, habits, 
discipline, and general spirit amid which the child lives, 
along with the personal character, example, and radical 
influence of parent and teacher. 

Especially is this true of public schools, where “all 
sorts and conditions” of children are gathered and must 
be trained as a community. The wisest teacher will be 
at a loss, even in oral instruction in morals and religion, 


|to say nothing of bringing the text-book to bear on such 


a various crowd. But he can so organize, discipline, and 
generally work his school as to cover the ground of all the 
fundamentals that go to the training of character, and so 
interfuse his school with his own highest manhood that it 
shall become the most powerful instrumentality for good. 
Beyond this and the simple religious observance and moral 
instruction favored by nine-tenths of our people, we believe 
it not only inexpedient but suicidal to go. To introduce 
into such a community as a good graded school a score of 
religious and anti-religious teachers would simply destroy 
the authority of the regular instructors, “darken under- 
standing,” breed contention, and be the cause of greater 
moral lapses than even its enemies attribute to our schools 
of public instruction. 

The religious difficulty is not with the people who es- 
tablish and support the common school, but with a section 
of the clergy and their lay followers, who desire to capture 
and use it for sectarian ends. In the interest of indiffer- 
ence, a few of our philosophic and scientific crities would 
agree to the alternative of the most extreme sectarianism 
or the boldest secularism. As it is, with all their faults, 
we challenge any competent person to show an environ- 
ment more favorable to moral and religious character- 
training than a good public school. It is far above the 
average life of the family and society, of business and 
professional morality in the same community, and no church 
or clerical body can have such opportunity. The great 
failing is in the selection of teachers; and, if the good 
people who are so concerned for the moral deficiencies of 
the schools would give themselves to the homely work of 
electing a suitable school board, and insist on civil service 
and conscientious judgment in selecting teachers, most of 
the present evils would disappear. 

If President Eliot and the numerous class of celebrities 
who are offering so many suggestions on the public schools 
are really in earnest in their theories, it is only another 


proof of the wisdom of the fathers in making the lever 
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pry over the common-sense of the common people in mat- 


ters of government. The common school is still safe in 
the hands of the common people, who know pretty well 
what they want, and propose to hold fast the good things 
they now have, and go forth with caution to the better 


things beyond. 


THE EDUCATIONAL FULCRUM. 


The latest English writer of eminence on ethics dilates 
on the great distinction between the ancient and modern 
methods of dealing with philosophical themes. The old- 
time method descended upon man from without, treating 
him as one with nature or the infinite soul. The charac- 
teristic modern method proceeds from man, outward. In 
the former the philosophical lever pries over infinity, 
practically without a fulerum. In the latter the solid 
contents of human nature supply the fulerum over which 
the ethical Archimedes can lift the universe. 

Somewhat in this way goes on the work of theoretic 
pedagogics. It only needs a cursory examination of 
many of these magnificent systems of education to per- 
ceive that they descend upon the child, who is the object 
of the whole process, out of a realm of speculation as 
broad as the theory of the universe adopted by their au- 
thors. A materialistic scientist naturally regards a school- 
boy as one small link in his elosely-woven system of 
things,—a mere conductor of the force that is the only 
life he admits. To the ultra evolutionist the child is but 
one cog in the eternally evolving spiral of ascending ex- 
istence, and in no wise can be permitted to interrupt the 
fatal movement. In like manner does the ideal pantheist 
dispose of the littie one, as one mote floating down the 
stream of tendency. In a similar way the ecclesiastical 
and political absolutist deals with the school, as one ele- 
ment of the general result in state and church. The so- 
cial aristocrat educates children for their appropriate 
“spheres ;” and the money kings are tempted to make 
education a training for that measure of practical power 
which shall keep the toiling masses content, and relieve 
themselves from the support of poverty. All these 
schemes have the same characteristic. The fulerum over 
which the lever pries is located anywhere or everywhere, — 
everywhere outside the nature of the child. Hence, no 
end of theories, and no end of failures. The outcome of 
so much of our splendid schooling is found rather in an 
all-out-doors manceuvering over a misty educational field, 
than in the solid training and teaching of the boys and 
girls. 

For, after all, only that education educates which makes 
the nature of the child the fulerum over which the lever 
pries. The chief merit in the school of Pestalozzi, Froe- 
bel, and the whole body who go by the natural methods, 
is in this,—that they make an actual child the point of 
departure, and aim to develop his known powers, and im- 
part instruction according to his ascertained capacity, in 
the order natural to him. But even the disciples of these 
fruitful systems too often pause at some point of their 
study of child-nature ; erystalize into theorists ; and then 
descend upon the little one with a scheme as unyielding as 
the rack on which the victim is stretched to the desired 
dimensions. 

All successful teaching places the fulcrum in the pupil, 
and pries continually over him. Unless you know your 
boy, your most magnificent scheme of culture is only an 
illumination that lights him up for a time, but leaves him 
the same creature when the lanterns are burned out. 
Here is just the point of danger in our most brilliant 
graduates of normal schools, or most accomplished col- 
legiates, in the school-room. They make a prodigious 
stir by the music of their own machinery, and illuminate 
the school premises with the radiance of an elaborate cul- 
ture. The children are excited, entertained, swept on in 
4 passion of enthusiasm, even rapt into a sort of com- 
munion with the teacher in which his knowledge seems to 
become the common possession of all. But the trouble 
is,—the whole process is a spectacle outside of, an inspira- 
tion descending upon, the children. Somewhat, of course, 
remains; for the dullest little stupidity cannot look on 
such a spectacle wholly unmoved. But it only requires 
the tool of life to reveal the fact that, meanwhile, the 
children have not been schooled. Hence the chronic feud 
between great school-men, confident that their plans must 


work, and plain people who say they don’t work. Many 


of them don’t work because they fail to make seubnetiits Uiaatilianian himself with the situation, unusual solicitade 
with the little one, or even the college senior, the only|has been felt with reference to the organization of the 
person for whom the school was made. school board for the present year. 

The first conditién of all good teaching is to awaken| The matter has been happily settled by the election of 
the desire for knowledge and the will to work, in the| Mr. Lovejoy to the president's chair by a unanimous vote 
child. The teacher who can best do that has taken “the/of the board. A native of the city, a graduate of Colum- 
first step that costs.” Henceforth the problem is wonder-|bian University, and an honored member of the Washing- 
fully simplified. Many of our most liberally endowed |ton bar, Mr. Lovejoy is essentially a representative man 
and best appointed schools, of all sorts, ure failures be-|of this community. He has been a school trustee for 
cause the teachers fail at this point. Harvard is nothing | several years, has appreciated and supported the measures 
to an athletic bully, and the lowliest kindergarten is only|that have made the system what it is, and has stood by 
a new occasion for the small tyranny of the little pet who} Mr. Wilson in all the opposition that envy, prejudice, or 
“don’t want to learn.” How often we note the most re-|ignorance have from time to time excited. After the 
markable progress in a school where the teacher, with|latter had been forced by failing health to retire from the 
numerous defects of culture, discipline, and methods, has| Work, Mr. Lovejoy bore almost singly the brunt of one of 
that mystaios power which fre the youthful sul wid] small that the system, far encoun 
aspiration for knowledge, beauty, and love. less, he will be found vigilant, firm, and progressive in 

If your school-room fails to respond to your theory, or|the era of peace upon which the department seems to 
remains cold, vagrant, or obstreperous, change your ful-| have entered. 
erum. Pry over the boy or girl; not only the abstract, 
average, or representative child, but the actual little mis- DRIFT. 
chief that baffles your best intention. Somehow, get at . , 

— The late convention of college presidents and masters of pre- 


the soul of that particular youngster, or find somebody pontery schools, in Boston, was fruitful in many suggestions, a 

who can, and wake him up to the desire to know and do/| ftom its direct result in the attempt to bring these institutions into 
thi f 4 3 more amiable accord. It appeared that while New England has 
something,—if not your something, his own something. | heen vexed with the disagreements between the colleges and pre- 
On this line will you conquer, however long the fight. "caged schools, the new western states, especially Michigan, have 
m working out a possible system of codperation, illustrating 
Lacking in this central power, your whole duty consists in| the fact that ae to be learned just now in such matters by 
leaving the 1. looking westward than over the sea. Another marked feature of 
nein schoo the discussiou was the abundant confession that all the defects 
charged upon the public school instruction are apparent in the most 
eminent university and academical schools. Such addresses as 
those of Dr. Bancroft and Prof. Fay are profoundly significant ; 
THE PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEM IN WASH- and the remark of Pres. Porter that the teachers of preparatory 
INGTON. schools are generally college graduates, was a significant guide-post. 
One speaker ventilated the pet college heresy that only experience 
. . +1) | is necessary to make a teacher, and normal instruction is superflu- 
The day we net far distant when Washington will ous ;— a remark illustrated by a good many ‘‘ experiences ’’ of pre- 
be as noted for its institutions as it already is for its so-|tentious failure in academical life. Another remark, that ‘ educa- 
. . tional journals are not fruitful in new ideas,’’ can be paralleled by 
ciety. Among the former the public schools are not the fact that the leading higher education of New England has been 
likely to be counted least. In no city of the Union have occupied ee page a = finding = the anaes 

° : **idea”’ that the thorough elementary education of the masses an 
these a more important part to perform. Without them the training of a profession of teachers is the only solid foundation 


the intellectual, zsthetic, and social development so rap-| for academical or university life. 


idly progressing would be confined to the people attracted| — Our English friends will do well to be cautious how they 
,‘ take stock ’’ in the morbid notions of Dr. Nathan Allen concern- 


thither by the affairs of government or the choice of ing the decay of domestic life among the New England women of 

affluent leisure, while the» rest of the community would | Anglo-American descent. When Dr. Allen. informs the world 

that, in New England the marriage relation is coming to be viewed 

want the primary condition of intelligent life aud aspira- more in the light of a partnership, as a matter of business and neces- 

tion. These possibilities were clearly perceived by the | sity, or, in other words, to be based upon the supremely selfish elements 

. s of human nature,’’ and predicts the running out of the dominant 

former superintendent, Hon. J. O. Wilson, years a0, | race, as the result of the increasing intelligence of Yankee girls, he 
i i i i simply outlines a spectre born of his own imagination. It is simply 

to hold up the young women of New England to Christen- 
laid the foundation of the present school system. Those) dom as a sort of intellectual monsters, or as in any way inferior to 
i inni the women of other countries or states in the finest attributes of 

whe witnessed the beginning and watehed Tis progress of womanhood. There are plenty of reasons, perfectly evident to a 
the work, know the care and forethought and thorough-| fair-minded observer, for the disparity of births between the ‘‘native’’ 
; ; and new population of recent foreign extraction in New England 

ness with which meee 4 pert has been. planned and exeented, and meth them involve the painful and calumnious conclusions 
Within a few years it has been evident that the system] of Dr. Allen. Dr. Allen is in great danger of becoming one of 


is scarcely more important for its influence upon its own|that_ most misleading of public characters, an eminent medical 
crank, 


upon the school interests of southern cities. Fortunately | of the moat valuable of the many papers on the education ead con 
4 dition of the colored people of the south that have appeared in the 
they wted find here a worthy model for almost every fea- onal magazines. Sader the vexed question of social relations 
ture of a complete system. prejudice to be > by 
Yhristian sentiment, Mr. Keating applies himse matters 
The normal school as conducted has insured in the pre at hand. He disposes of the scientific barbarism that would 
elementary grades the methods and the spirit of instrue- attempt the banishment of seven willions of American People, by 
tion that accord with the best thought of the age, with] #4 Dian tact tt ioe which would be the last party to sub- 
reference to the training of children, No better proof his The of hin in 
4 illustrated by res that it cannot be gainsaid. r. 1 
of the statement could be given than the fact that the like eet pa Fo holds that education in its broadest sense 
principal, Miss Smith, who so successfully wrought out} can be trusted to lift up any class, and proposes to fight the battle 
. ¢ ke cha: of the negro on this line, whatever may become of the varions in- 
Mr. Wilson’s idea, has been recently called to take charge genious theories devised to show what he cannot be or do Wo 
ini k. For sev- mend this admirable paper as a fair indication of the advan 
part of in the south, on this subject, with which southern prosper- 
years. Crewing ity isso intimately bound up. 
course in all the grades of the schools. In the normal! __ white the American system of, free high schools during the 
i i j hic | last twenty years, has been assailed by every class of its opponents, 
it the practical men and women who have money to 
art as a means of general development, while a special give for the secondary education have been agen the outcome 
i i g f this department of public instruction. The result is a great out- 
affords provision for those who manifest unusual talent in| o¢ the common school family,—the free high feat and the free 
i i i i blic library. Within the past six months a score o ications 
free-hand or mechanical drawing. The oo - piper of splendid buildings for a uses have come to our notice, and 
have been duly recognized in the Washington High many ample endowments gone 
s] ‘ i i -| of th try, who make the money and observe the of af- 
School, which has physio and than ever convinced that the surest support and the 
tories. School architecture has gone through the usual|},oadest supervision, at least of the elementary and secondary edu- 
: : ildi tion, must be from the state,—which, with us, is only another 
phases in Washington ; but at least two buildings of ary 
recent date can be pointed at, plain, substantial, and con-| thorough experiment, on the best method of school discipline and 


venient, and which, according to repeated and thorough instruction for 
ad — x .| —The reélection of Mr. E. C, Carrigan e mastership o 
examination by a scientific expert, and hav ing no connec Wich wan I thing to do 
tion with the school board, are as near the ideal of per-| for this, the largest and most important of this class of sehools in 
+) 4s ke them the country, but also a fitting tribute to his services as the leading 
fect ventilation as human art can make : advocate of this department of public instruction. The free even- 
It will be readily understood that citizens who appre-| jing school for trashing iliteente adults, giving 
ese : ‘ : of busy young ple, in towns, an opportunity to continue their 
ciate these conditions are greatly disturbed by anything pain i poe i into notice everywhere. To be connected with A 
i intenance. Mr. Wilson’s resigna-| movement so practical in itself and so thoroughly in the line of our 
that threapens het ie f w super- | Whole scheme of common schools, is an honor worthy of any school- 
tion last year necessitated the engagement of a ne Per| man. There is a great future for the free evening school, both in 


intendent, and, as it will take time for a stranger to] the department of letters and of industrial education, 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


Boy TRAVELLERS IN ARABIA; or, From Boston to Bagdad. 
By Daniel Wise, D.D. New York: Phillips & Hunt; Cin- 
cinnati: Cranston & Stowe. Price, ) cents. 

This book gives instructive and entertaining pictures, sketches, 
and anecdotes of the wandering Arabs, and of the city ‘‘ of Good 
Haroun Alraschid.”” Two imaginary boys travel from Boston to 
Bagdad, and the author makes them to behold actual scenes and 
to comprehend real incidents. Under this fictitious guise much 
valuable information is inmmparted in an attractive form, adapted to 
secure the attention and awaken the interest of young readers in 
this romantic region. The book blends entertainment with in- 
struction very pleasantly. The illustrations are very suggestive of 
the country, its castles, its people and their peculiar customs. 
The chapter devoted to Damascus is one of special interest, giving 
a pen picture of this ancient city which seems to transfer the 
reader into the midst of its strange sights. 


Tar Works or WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. From the Text of 
the Rev. Alexander Dyce’s fourth edition, and an arrangement 
of his Glossary in each volume. With a life of the poet and an 
account of each play. By A. R. Macfarlane. In 7 volumes, 
16mo. (Also in 40 volumes, 16mo, each play separate.) Price 
of 7-volume edition, $7.00. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
The publishers of the present season seem determined to supply 

literature at a low price for the most cultivated tastes. he 

edition of Shakespeare’s works in 7 volames, furnished in a neat 
box, by Messrs. Holt & Co., will be found very satisfactory as a 
holiday present. It includes all of his plays and poems, with a 
life of the poet and an account of each play, by Mr. Macfarlane. 
To each volume is also appended a glossary of words and phrases 
compiled from the glossary of Rev. Alexander Dyce. The text is 
eclectic and based on comparison of the early quartos and first 
folio editions, with such consideration of notes and emendations as 
reliable commentators have furnished. The mechanical execution 
of the 7-volume edition is excellent, considering the low price at 
which it is furnished. We advise those seeking a handy and 
reliable edition of Shakespeare’s works to examine this popular 
edition. 


IMMORTALITY INHERENT IN Nature. By Warren Sumner 

Barlow, author of “‘The Voices’’ and other poems; full 

nilt, 60 cents. New York: Fowler & Wells Co. 

The title of this poem suggests to most persons a very elaborate 
and technical volume ; but, on the contrary, the matter is not only 
simplified and clear, but is condenSed into about forty pages, form- 
ing an attractive-looking book, containing in all five cantos. 
The prelude is entitled ‘* God is all in all,”’ and it fitly preceded 
the various cantos by preparing the way for the due appreciation of 
their subject matter and style of treatment. The subjects are 
treated in a careful, sympathetic, and thoughtful manner, and are 
marked by boldness and breadth of thought, as well as by rever- 
ence and devoutness of tone and style. The following extracts 
will give our readers fair specimens of the matter and style of the 
p oem : 

** The countless beasts that roam the fields, 
And quench their thirst from laughing rills, 
Select from earth’s extended plains 
The food their nature best distills.”’ 


** The birds are made to build their nests, 
The first as perfect as the last, 

To swell their breasts with cheerful song, 
The changeless song of ages past.”’ 


** The bee invites us to behold 
The wonders of its matchless skill ; 
No hand can mould its waxen cups, 
Much less from flow’ry petals fill.”’ 


** The spider spins and weaves its web, 

Each strand with almost countless threads, 
Whose lines by genius are defined, 

On which it mounts and safely treads.”’ 


** The ant a lesson gives to all, 
Of patience, industry, and care ; 
The insects of the vasty deep, 
That plant the coral mountains there, 


** Proclaim, with all the instinct tribes, 
In language man may understand, 
That wise design pervades the whole — 
That power divine is in command.” 


— The J. B. Lippineott Company, Philadelphia, has in the past 
rendered remarkable service in supplying the best reference books for 
the use of teachers and students. Its ** Gazetteer ”’ is probably the 
most complete and reliable geographical dictionary in the world, 
giving, as it does, an account of over 125,000 places. In the de- 
partment of literature, its ‘‘ Dictionary of Authors,’’ by S. Austin 
Allibone, gives a critical account of 46,000 English and American 
writers. Its edition of Worcester’s (Quarto Dictionary enumer- 
ates, explains, and illustrates 115,000 words; and now they have 
rewly another great work entitled Lippincott’s Biographical Dic- 
ticnary, a thoroughly revised and greatly enlarged edition; a uni- 
versal pronouncing dictionary of biography and mythology; con- 
taining memoirs of the eminent persons of all ages and countries, 
aud accounts of the various subjects of the Norse, Hindoo, and 
classic mythologies, with the pronunciation of their names in the 
d-fferent languages in which they oceur; by Joseph Thomas, M.D., 
1.L..D., author of the System of Pronunciation in *‘ Lippincott’s 
Cazetteer of the World,”’ of ‘* A Complete Pronouncing Medical 
Jdictionary.”’ ete. In one imperial Svo volume, containing 2,550 

ages, and several thousand new names. Price, sheep, 312.00; 
alf Turkey, $15.00; half Russia, $15.00. After a careful exam- 
ination and use of this peerless work, we find that it inckades with- 
in its 2,550 pages appropriate notices of nearly all persons who have 
“isen to any considerable degree of prominence since the issue of the 
first edition. The editor has, also, made such revisions in many of 
the original articles ax the lapse of time has rendered necessary to 
bring the accounts of the subjects down to the present date. Sev- 
eral thousand new acticles now appear for the first time, while of 
the revisions and cxpansions of original notices. the subjects of 
which either have died since the first publication of their articles, 
ar, by an additiouai fifteen years of active life, now claim a more 
extended notice than was originally accorded, many thousand in- 
stances will be found, varying in importance from a single] record 
of the date oi their deaths, to paragraphs relating to recent impor- 
tant events in their histories. In this revised edition the general 
vian of the first edition to combine the greatest possible complete- 
ness with the brevity necessary to bring the work within a reason- 
able compass has been strictly followed out; and also in the system 
of the pronunciation of proper names, which, on its first publica- 
tion, won for its distinguished author, Dr. Joseph Thomas, a world- 
wide reputation among scholars, no change has been made. Dr. 
Thomas, the editor, has proved himself to be a man of indefatiga- 
ble indastry and of very extended resources. He has a wonderful 


amount of biographical information, and eminent skill as an orthé- 
epist, as is amply illustrated in his introduction to this great bio- 
graphical dictionary, where he outlines the pronunciation of twenty 
languages, and, better still, in his pronouncing vocabulary of Chris- 
tian names at the end of the work. The twegty-five thousand or 
more biographical notices furnished by Dr. Thomas are entitled to 
the highest praise. In the first place, they contain bibliographical 
references; in the next place, they are generally accurate ; in the 
third place, the selection of names has been made on a catholic basis. 
Of course some omissions will be noticed, among living men of dis- 
tinction; but, as the line must be drawn somewhere, we incline to 
think that, for a great biographical reference book for the teacher, 
student, journalist, and general reader, this work comes nearer to 
perfection than any other ever published, whether English, French, 
German, or American. It is a marvel of completeness and accu- 
racy, and is presented in a condensed form that will commend it 
for general use. It certainly embraces the essentials of all biograph- 
ical literature, includes all countries, all times, all celebrities, all 
vocations, and a very large proportion of great men and women, 
living or dead. We heartily congratulate authors and publishers 
on the completion of this gigantic enterprise, and commend it to 
our readers as the best dictionary of general biography and refer- 
ence book extant. 


— White, Stokes & Allen, 182 Fifth Avenue, New York City, 
have now an enviable reputation for their remarkable variety of 
rich gift-books; and they have now ready for the present season 
many new, artistic, and dainty color books, among which are the 
following beautiful volumes in ‘‘ Flower Song Series ”’ : 


Flowers from Here and There. Flowers from Sunlight and Shade. Two new 
companions to “ Flowers from Hill and Dale,” and“ Flowers from Glade 
and Garden.” By Susie Barstow Skelding. Each one volume. Poems 
by the best writers, including fac-similes of autograph poems by Oliver 
Wendell Holmes and other well-known poets. Each one with twelve re- 
markable illustrations of flowers. The forty-eight designs contained in 
the “ Hill and Dale Series” are all different. 

“ Flowers from Here and There” has covers stamped with design of violets, 
lillies of the valley, ivy, ete.,and “ Flowers from Sunlightand Shade” 
has stamping of narcissus, daisies, wild rose, geaceee, ete., both being in 
gold, silver, and color. Each volume, cloth, gilt edges, $3.50. 

Rosebuds. One of the most charming 'color-books for children which has 
ever been published. Sixiy-four pages of Cones of little ones in many 
colors and in mono-tints, by Virginia Gerson. autifully printed in the 
highest grade of color-work. Bound in double covers with design of 
rosebuds and little children. 4to, boards, varnished covers, cl. back, $2. 

The Good Things of “ Life.” Second Series. Selected from the brightest 
American humorous paper, “Life.” A collection of the best things 
which have aggeeres in it since the issue of “ The Good Things of Life.” 
First Series. Oblong 4to, with highly ornamental and humorous design 
on brown cover in red and gold. Cloth. beveled board, gilt edges, 82.00. 

Spring Blossoms. Midsummer Flowers, \Flowers for Winter Days. Songs of 
the Roses. With many beautiful colored plates of flowers, poems by prom- 
inent writers,and covers in new blended bronzes. By Susie Barstow 
Skelding. With cover in the new sateen binding. Price $1.50 each. 

Little Blossoms. Merry Little People. Tiny Men and Maidens. Each one of 
these three books contains a part of “* Rosebuds,” and each one of the 
three has its own separate and distinct cover or most delicate aud beau- 
tiful coloring. Boards, with varnished covers, cloth back; each book, $1. 

Slate and Pencil People. The illustrations are amusing, and are engraved so 
that their lines appear in white upon a_ black ground, in “ Slate and Pen- 
cil” style. With bright colored cover designed by F. Opper. Large, flat 


4to, boards, $1.00. 
A Mission Flower. A strong and remarkable novel. By George H. Picard. 


It is printed and bound inthe most attractive manner. Stamped with 
design of apple-blossoms in gold and several colors. 12mo, cloth, £1.00. 
Tom Brown's School Days. 1 vol. In uniform style with the Handy Volume 
Lamb’s Tales. Cloth, neatly stamped in gold on side and back, gilt top, 

per vol. 21.00; half calf, extra, gilt top, per vol., 00. 

Mrs. Clements’ Sculpture for Beginners and Students, An important work. 
Uniform with “ Painting,” by the same well known author. With over 
100 valuable illustrations. 8vo, tastefully bound, cloth, $2.00. 

Breakfast Dainties. A companion to “ Fifty Soups.” By Thomas J. Murrey, 
formerly professional caterer of the Astor House. ith many valuable 
hints and directions concerning breakfast breads, fruits, beverages, and 
dainty dishes. Mr. Murrey’s own recipes. A most desirable little vol- 
ume. Attractively printed on fine laid paper. Covers in colors, with 
dainty and appropriate design. 16mo, boards, 50 cents; cloth, stamped 
in gold and color, 75 cents. 

For designs, artistic coloring, floral illustrations, and illuminated 
parchment-paper bindings, this enterprising young house excels, 
and we advise all seeking holiday gifts in this line to send for their 
full descriptive catalogue, which contains many outside publications 


supplied by them, sent free on application. 


— Dodd, Mead & Co., New York, announce a long list of new 
books. In the line of fiction ‘‘An Original Belle,’ by E. P. Roe, 
price $1.50, will attract much attention. It is the story of a 
young girl who developed from a commonplace position to the 
achievement of a marvelous success by adhering to what was true 
in her nature, guided by her conscience in adopting her sphere in 
life. Mr. Roe gives some admirable views of life during the 
period of our Civil War, and illustrates character and its develop- 
ment. The story culminates in the summer of 1863, and touches 
upon the New York draft riots of that year, and the scenes and 
incidents described are in his best vein. Mr. Roe has also written 
“Driven Back to Eden,” price, $1.50, a juvenile story of great 
power, illustrating real life. The imaginary characters are ad- 
mirably drawn, while the scenes described are in the main real. 
The book has many fine illustrations. Dodd, Mead & Co. publish 
their books in exquisite taste. 


— We have just received from the publishers ‘‘ The Eureka Ree- 
itations and Readings ;’ price, 10 cents. It is a very good col- 
lection, and has been compiled and prepared by Mrs. Anna Ran- 
dall-Diehl, whose reputation as a writer of standard works on 
eloecution, and also as a teacher of the art, is well known. It is 
especially adapted for day and Sabbath schools, all adult and 
juvenile organizations, young people’s associations, reading clubs, 
temperance societies, and — entertainments. They comprise 
prose and poetry,—serious, humorous, pathetic, comic, temperance, 
and patriotic. All those who are interested in providing an enter- 
tainment should have this collection. This is the first of a series, 
each one of which will contain 128 pages, and be bound with a 
handsome lithograph cover, printed in four colors, and will be 
mailed to any address, tpaid, on reeeipt of twelve cents in 
stamps, by J. S. Ogilvie & Co., 31 Rose street, New York. 


— Silas Y. Gillan, principal of the high school at Danville, LIL, 
has published a wihidide little manual, consisting of ‘‘ Lessons on 
Mathematical Geography, with introductory exercises in Form, for 
the use of Teachers;’’ price by mail, 25 cents. This is a manual 
that will do much to elevate the standard of teaching mathematical 
geography in upper grades of the common schools. Its method is 
calculated to stimulate thought and enable the pupil to grasp the 
subject. It isaclear and thorough presentation of the subject, 
well illustrated. His test questions are eminently practical. Some 
of the topics treated are * Properties of the Sphere at Rest,”’ ‘“The 
Sphere in Motion,” ** Proofs of the Spherical form of the Earth,”’ 
** Causes of Day and Night, Change of Seasons, and Division of 
the Earth into Zones.’’ ** New Railroad ‘ Standard’ time,’ “‘ Sur- 
vey of U.S. Public Lands.”’ 

— J. Fitzgerald, 395 Pearl street, New York, has ready Evolu- 
tion in History, Language and Science, four addresses delivered at 
the London Crystal Palace School of Art, Science and Literature, 
Price, 15 cents. This interesting work forms a valuable addition 
to the series of popular scientific works known as the ‘‘ Hum- 
boldt Library.’” The number of works published in that series 
now amounts to seventy, including many of the most celebrated 
writings of Huxley, Spencer, Tyndall, Darwin and others. 


— John Wiley & Sons announce several new and important 
works in their special line of books on applied mechanics and the 
technical sciences. Prof. W. A. Anthony, of Cornell University, 
and Prof. C. F. Brackett, of Princeton University, have prepared 


An Elementary Text-Book of Physics, treating of mechanics, heat, 


electricity, magnetism, acoustics, and optics, adapted for coll 3 
will fill a long felt want. : 

— Taintor Brothers, Merrill & Co., New York, have ready part 
I. of their new Modern Series of Primary Reading. It contains 
well-chosen review and test lessons for young children, printed in 
large type. Part I. makes a primer of about fifty pages, fur- 
nishing progressive exercises that are very attractive. 


— Dr. Albert N. Raub has prepared a valuable system Of gram- 


matical analysis by diagrams, published by Raub & Co., Harris- 
burg. Pa. Price in paper, 20 cents; in cloth, 25 cents. It is 


simple and plain, and students of grammar will find it a great aid 
in the study. 

— Theodore Presser, Philadelphia, Pa., publishes monthly The 
Etude, an educational paper for teachers and students of the piano- 
forte. The September number is full of practical suggestions and 
a good selection of music; price, $1.50 per year. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Practical Economics; by David A. Wells, LL.D....The Story of Rome; by 
Arthur Gilman, M. A....The Postulates of English Political Economy: by 
the late Walter Bagehot; Student’s Edition; with a preface by Alfred Mar- 
shall....Composition in the Schoolroom; by E. Galbraith. New York and 
London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

Three Years at Glenwood; by Margaret E. Winslow; price #1.25... Katie 
Robinson: a Tale of Factory Life: by M. E. Winslow; price $1.25. Boston: 
Congregational Sunday-school and Publishing Society. 

Babylon; a novel; by Grant Allen; price 50 cents. New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co. 

Slate and Pencil People: by F. and E. A. Opper: prise #1.00....The Good 
Things of Life: second series; price #2.00....A Mission Flower: an Amer- 
jean novel; by George H. Picard; price #1.00.... Breakfast Dainties by 
Thomas J. Murrey: price 50 cts. New York: White, Stokes & Allen. For 
sale by De Wolfe, Fiske & Co., Boston. 

Rabyland; by editors of “Wide Awake;" price 75 cts. Boston: D. Loth- 
rop & Co. 

The Works of John Ruskin, Vol. II.; price #1.30....The Essays of Elia; by 
Charles Lamb; price 50 cents. New York: John B. Alden. 

Die Deutsche Rehule; by E. Gerfen; First Course: price 60 cts. Lebanon, 
0.: ©. K. Hamilton & Co. 

Mustard Leaves; or, 2 Glimpse of London Society; by D. T. 8.; price $1.00. 
New York: Dodd. Mead & Co. For sale by De Wolfe, Fiske & Co.. Boston. 

The World’s Workers.—Richard Cobden; by Richard Gowing: price 50 
cents.... Florence Nightingale; by Frances Ridley Havergal: Catherine 
Marsh: Mrs: Ranyard (“ L. N. R.”’) by Lizzie Alldridge; price 50 ects. New 
York: Cassell & Co. For sale by DeWolfe, Fiske & Co., ton. 

How to Get On; a Book for Boys: by Benj. B. Comegys; price $1.50. Phil- 
adelphia: The American Sunday-school Union. 

Historical and Statistical Record of the University of the State of New 
York; by Franklin B. Hough, Ph.D., with an introductory sketch by David 


Murray, LL.D. 

A Select Bibliography of Ecclesiastical History; by J. A Fisher: price 25 
cents. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 

Franklin Square Library; Babylon, a novel; by Cecil Power; price 20 cts. 
New York: Harper & Bros. 

Historie Boys; by E. 8. Brooks; price #2.25....The Boys’ and Girls’ Pliny; 
by John 8. White, LL.D.: illustrated. New York and London: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. For sale by Estes & Lauriat, Boston. 


Music; by Henry C. Barrister; price $1.00. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
Sartor Resartus; by Thomas Carlyle. Boston: Estes & Lauriat. 
Worth the Wooing; by Lady Gladys Hamilton: price 25cts. Philadelphia: 


T. B. Peterson & Bros. 
The Place of Art in Education; a lecture; by Thomas Davidson; price 24 


ets. Boston; Ginn & Co. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


— Harper's Magazine for November concludes the seventy-first volume. 
It is an exceptionally strong number, richly illustrated. The frontispiece is 
a masterly engraving by Bernstrom of “ The Otter Hunt,” one of Sir Edwin 
Landseer’s most characteristic paintings. The number opens with a very 
interesting article by Lucy C. Lillie, entitled ‘An Indian Journey.” The 
article and its illustrations faithfully and vividly reproduce the features of a 
New England autumn, and at the same time are retrospectively associated 
with the scenes of early conflicts with the savages. The illustrations are 
from drawings by Mr. and Mrs. R. Swain Gifford. 0O.J. Victor’s article on 
“ Guatemala,” illustrated by P. Frenzeny,is timely and interesting. The 
of the number are “Summer's Decay.” by Nora 

e ul fu 


try, is accompanied by a beautif ge engraving from a drawing by 
Cc. ¥. Turner. “To-Night” is contributed by Mrs. Louise Chandler Moulton, 
and “ Aleyone,”—a series of three sonnets,— by Mrs. Frances L. Mace. Mr. 


George William Curtis opens the Easy Chair with an interesting study of 
the importance of the individual as illustrated in histo Charles Dudley 
Warner opens the drawer with a humorous delineation of some old and once 
familiar types of American character, now aes disappearing. The pub- 
lishers announce that the December issue will be a brilliant and attractive 
Christmas number. 

— The Contemporary Review for October is a more than usually brilliant 
number of this altogether admirable periodical. The Duke of Argyll has 
a strong article on “* Land Reformers,” which is particularly timely in view 
of the present land agitation in England. Lady Krassey contributes an emi- 
nently readable diary of Mr. Gladstone’s trip to Norway this summer in her 
husband’s famous yacht Sunbeam. Perhaps the most interest will be felt 
in the paper on “Contemporary Life and ee gs in Turkey,” by “ An Old 
Resident,” which is a very material help toward obtaining a correct concep- 
tion of the relations between Turkey and her dependencies, and in under- 
standing the present condition of things in that country. The customary 
review of recent books completes the table of contents. onard Scott Pub- 
lication Co,, Philadelphia, $4.50 per year, 40 cents per number. 

— The Eclectic for November has the following table of contents: ‘‘A Dia- 
logue on Novels,” by Vernon Lee; “ A Dark Page of Italian History ;” “ The 
Cholera Inoculation Fallacy;” Reminiscences of an Attache;” “Lord 
Houghton; ” “‘ Karukaya,” a story; “Color Music;” “ Paradise,” a poem; 
“The Automaton Chess-Player;” “ On the Origin of the Higher Animals; % 
“ Tegner;” * Mrs. Li Hung Chang’s First Dinner Party,” by Miss Gordon 
Cumming; “ George Eliot’s Politics; ’’ ‘“ Girton College in 1885;” “* Councils 
and Comedians;” “ Vittoria Colonna;” “ M, Renan on Himself;” and an 
unusual variety of Foreign Literary Notes, Miscellany,and Book Notices. 
The contents are well selected and of unusual interest and value even for 
this sterling periodical. Published by E. K Pelton, 25 Bond Street, New 
York. Terms, $5.00 per year; single numbers, 45 cents. 

— Among the many interesting article in the Atlantic Monthly for Novem- 
ber, ** Some Testimony in the Case,” Rebecca Harding Davis’s contribution to 
the literature of “ the negro problem,” will especia Vy, appeal to the reader. 
Two thoughtful and scholarly articles, one on * The Idea of God” by John 
Fiske, the other on “ Principles of Criticism,” by E. R. Sill, form the more 
solid papers of the number. “ Thackeray asan Art-Critic” contains some 
account of the great novelist’s early notes on pictures. The Contributors’ 
Club considers “ An American Pantheon,” “ Provincial Influence in Litera- 
ture,” and “ The Secrets of Authorship; ” and a survey of recent illustrated 
volnmes, and the usual ‘“‘ Books of the Month” complete an entertaining, 
readable, and very valuable number. Houghton, Miilin & Co., Boston. 

= Mapineetts Magazine, for November, contains: “ The Lady Lawyer’s 
First Client,” Part I1., by Thomas Wharton; “Queen Anne or Free Classic 
Architecture,” by George C. Mason, jr.; “Nos Pensions;” “A Random 
Shot,” a story, by C. W. Wilmerding; “The Peabody Museum of American 
Archaeology,” by Ernest Ingersoll ; “ North River Ferry,” by F.N. Zabris- 
kie; “ The Art of Reading.” by Grace H. Pierce; “ A Backwoods Romance,” 
a story, by Susan Hartley Swett; “ Van,” by Charles King, U.S.A. A num- 
ber o short stories, poems, of current topics also 
appear. 25 cents r copy; J per annum. . B. Lippincott Co., pub- 
lishers, Philadelphia. 

— Cassell’s Family Magazine for November is at hand with its usual variety 
of interesting stories, descriptive articles,and poems. The frontispiece illus- 
trates a poem, “A First Love Making.” “ The Family Doctor” discusses an 
ailment that is quite common in these days of rush and push, Brain Weari- 
ness, and gives some excellent advice for its relief. The Paris correspon- 
dent gives the usual important information from the fashion centre, and 
tells all thatis new in fall stuffs. The rest of the magazine, except the 
pages devoted to the Practical Gatherer, are filled with stories, both long 
and short, and poetry and music. Cassell « Co., New York; $1.50in advance. 

— Blackwood's Edinburgh Magazine for October, published by the Leonard 
Scott Publication Co., Philadelphia, has the following contents: “ The Crack 
of Doom,” Part LIL; “ The Negroes of the Congo;” *‘ Lord Lytton’s ‘ Glen- 
averil’;” “ A Polish Elias,” “ Competitive Examinations in China: A Chap- 
ter of Chinese Travel;” “ Fortune’s Wheel, Part VII.;” “‘ Musings without 
Method—Our Breach with the American Colonies—Stories about the Colo- 
nies—Some Dissenting Acquaintauces—About Mayors—Hobart Pacha and 
the Torpedo;” “ The Land Question ” “ What about Ireland?” ** The Hawar- 
den Manifesto: Spreading the Net.” 

— The Journal of Speculative Philosophy (quarterly), edited by William T. 
Harris, for April, 1885, is just ready. Contents: “ Immortality,” by R. A. 
Holland; “The Character of the Japanese,” by Benjamin Smith Lyman; 
* Goeschel on the rey of the Soul,” translated by Susan E. Blow; 
“ The Immortality of the Individual,” by the editor; Notes and Discussions. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. Price $3.00; single numbers 75 cents. 
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EV,OUCATION. 


BY WATER AND LAND. 


BY MARGARET K. SMITH. 


v.—A DAY IN LEIPSIC. 


“ ’ to Leipsic. It won’t pay. Leipsic is a modern cit 
nothing of particular interest.’’ 7 

So said the wise ones who have 54 done 4: Europe, and now enjoy 
the enviable reputation of ‘ authorities.’” We listened with t 
deference which is so becoming in woman, and straightway were 
seized with a determination to go to Leipsice. The modern city of 

, we argued, must differ from the modern city of America. 
Europe, rgu y 
‘The latter has a growth like that of Jonah’s gourd. It springeth 
wh a night, and an unexpected litical move, resulting in the 
new location of a court-house or railroad may cause it to dwindle in 
‘day. It has behind it no history, and before it but a precarious 
future. The modern city of Germany has become such through the 
somewhat lengthy processes of evolution, and the relation of its 

resent to its past must be everywhere apparent. We must go to 
Peipsic. Accordingly, one sunny morning, we took possession of 
a woman’s’’ compartment in a third-class ear, and an hour later 
were standing at the railway station in the big city. Busy, it prob- 
ably was, but bustling, —deeidedly not. We missed the hurry and 
noise and rush of the western city, and we were glad. Leipsic was 
taking its time, and slowly and surely moving on to better things. 
Not one step of the way did we know, but this fact was not suffi- 
cient to deter twe American teachers in search of new impressions. 
Ignorance of locality in New York or Chicago is terror-inspiring ; 
here one does not mind it in the least. Baedeker, the incompara- 
ble, declined to furnish information as to our whereabouts, so we ap- 
plied to an elaborately uniformed individual at the door of the 
waiting-room. Whether he was the first officer of a regiment, the 
chief of police, the conductor of a railway train, or a common por- 
ter we shall never know. His uniform, splendid though it was, 
threw no light upon the mystery. His intelligence seemed to imply 
that he was none of these. He carefully and patiently described 
the location of a certain tree, from which we could get the direction 
to a certain street. We never found the tree. A shrewd porter 
had caught sight of us and our guide-book, and, recognizing 
us as legitimate prey, presented himself with bow and smile, and, 
withal, with such a captivating air, that we surrendered at once 
and followed where heled. Wecommend that porter. He brought 
us straight to the place and accepted a remuneration of 10 pfennigs 
(about two and one-half cents) as gracefully as if it had been a 
much larger sum. ‘This was a decidedly novel experience. Accu- 
rate and quick guidance was so different from the hasty wave of 
the hand, indicating vaguely a direction, which we have received 
when we ventured to ask for information in more than one western 
city. 
A sudden shower drove us to the shelter of an ancient arch where 
a capable fruit woman and her submissive husband held sway. 
From here we plunged into a dingy court, at the further end of 
which, in a narrow, dark, sunless room we found the bankers we 
sought. A few clerks flitted noiselessly about in the dim gaslight. 
Not a modern bank that by any means. Probably it has existed 
just as it is for hundreds of years, and has been in the hands of the 
same managers for a dozen generations. Yet the business transac- 
tions appear to be quite as satisfactory as if the windows were all of 
plate glass and the clerks all wore diamond studs and pins. Later 
we found another bank of scarcely more modern appearance, where 
special pains were taken to give us accurate instructions. Evidently 
we had not found modern ‘Leipsic yet. We did not find it in the 
quaint market-place, nor in the queer old churches, nor in the 
houses that must have witnessed the events of centuries. We did 
find it, however, in the large dry goods stores, where the usual dif- 
ficulties connected with the choice of clothing prevailed. Shopping 
under any circumstances is a bore, but in a foreign city, with a lim- 
ited vocabulary, not one word of which will describe the prevailing 
styles of garments, it possesses degrees of misery to which one can 
never attain at home. We are never so wretched as when we fall 
into the hands of a capable shop-woman. She reads usat a glance, 
and measures at once the full extent of our incapability ; then, with 
that abuse of power peculiar to small-souled humans, she makes us 
realize to the full all the mortification, all the humiliation of not 
being posted regarding fashions in pleats, tucks, ete. Being born 
with a distaste for this kind of knowledge, we were born to a her- 
itage of suffering, and we did not escape in Leipsic. We found 
here, what we have found everywhere, that, instead of garments 
being made to suit the requirements of individuals, individuals must 
adjust themselves to the garments. Here, we mused, is the influ- 
ence that is rapidly unifying the nations of the earth, and rendering 
it quite unnecessary to go from home in search of new things. At 
no distant date, over this whole round earth, pleats will be cotem- 
porary, tucks simultaneous, and bangs or frizzes or smooth hair 
epidemic, and there will be nothing new under the sun. A visit to 
a milliner’s shop confirmed our impressions, and strengthened them 
into convictions, while it reduced our spirits to their lowest ebb. 
The same hats and bonnets we saw in New York were to be seen 
here, just as preposterous in shape, just as ugly, just as inconven- 
lent. A visit to a restaurant calmed our emotions, but revealed to 
us nothing unusual. We were served much as we should have been 
in New York, Chieago, or San Francisco. Possibly people stared 
rather more, but Baedeker’s guide-book probably furnished suffi- 
cient explanation. 

_ Our next search was for paintings, but the museum was undergo- 
ing repairs, so that we saw only a part of the collection of pictures, 
none of which were in any way remarkable, except in two or three 
cases, unusual size of canvas. A small sketch of a Normandy fish- 
ing village is the only picture that remains in our memory. 

One point of interest to us, in Leipsic, was Auerbach’s cellar, 
—the old wine cellar or tavern where Goethe in his student days 
Was accustomed to meet his companions, and where his first ideas 
of Faust were conceived. We had no difficulty in finding it, as it 
's a place of historic note as well as a popular restaurant, still much 
frequented at the time of the fairs. At the entrance, a few steps 
below the street, a pleasant-faced woman behind a desk indicated 
that we should follow a boy down stairs, into what appeared a region 
of darkness. ‘The lighted gas soon revealed a low room without 
windows, finished in some very dark hard wood. The surface of 
the walls as well as the slanting ceilings overhead are covered with 
sketches, large in outline and bright in coloring, illustrating scenes 
from the opera, quotations from which explain each sketch. 

Nothing can be more out of keeping with the fine face and figure 
of Faust, and the graceful, winning beauty of Margaret, than the 
low dark cellar, the great beer cask in the corner, the drinking 
mugs on the shelves, and the old-fashioned restaurant tables and 
chairs; but the fiendish Mephistopheles and the evil-looking witch 
are at once accepted as fitting guardian angels of just such revels 
as the old cellar mast thousands of times have witnessed. In read- 
ing the opera one can hardly get such a conception of perfect manly 

auty as the painting of Faust here presents, and indeed it is 
hardly necessary that one should do so. Goethe’s Faust may be a 
type of mental power but not of pure morality, and if it be true 
that the body correctly indicates the saul of which it is the habita- 
tion, then it would seem that a portrait true to our conception of 
Faust must contain those defects of features or attitude which indi- 


cate the weakness of character which it w« in- 
tented os etl ae it would seem the author in 

From the lower we went to the upper cellar, which is curiously 

’ an impression of much greater size than it really 

Q " he upper surface of the walls here are covered 
with very old paintings that have recently been restored. 
Some of t ese are illustrations of Faust, while some of them are of 
a much earlier date, and are doubtless those from which Goethe ob- 
tained his first conception of his poem. In this room are several 
different portraits of Goethe as well as specimens of his manuscript. 
We also saw here a record book of Jeipsic, which contains records 
of the city from 1400 A.D. J.uther’s name was mentioned 
under several different dates. KR staurant tables and chairs are 
also in this room, and while we w.i:e there very much the same 
scenes were being enacted as those in which Goethe mingled. A 
student or two, one or two college } 1 fessors, a young girl and her 
lover, sat at the tables and drank wine or beer, and engaged in 
wise or idle conversation. It seem d almost a desecration of the 
rooms made sacred 7 the genius «f the master, yet it was from 
just such people that he drew his inspiration, and gained his knowl- 
edge of the gladness and the sadness of human life. 

e left Auerbach’s long before we were ready to go, but we had 
only an hour left in which to make our last excursion for the day. 
A droschka ride of twenty minutes throu, |: the Rosenthal (a beau- 
tiful pleasure-ground of field and wood just outside the city) brought 
us to the little village of Gohlis and to the cvrtaze of three rooms, 
where Schiller lived a year. A pretty, swe t-voiced young girl 
conducted us through the narrow, brick-floored entrance at the back 
of the house, up the rickety stairs to a low room where the roof, 
bare to the rafters and whitewashed tiles, slants down to the eaves. 
A board partition along one side divides the little sleeping-room 
from the main part of the chamber. Here is a curious old wash- 
stand, which claims to have been the property of the poet. In the 
larger room is the table at which he wrote, a snuff-box, and a white 
vest which he is said to have worn. On the walls are numerous 

rtraits of Schiller,—two taken after his death. One can hardly 
imagine a humbler home, yet it was a good work-room. Here he 
was in close communication with the common-place things of life to 
which the true artist has in all ages owed his inspiration. The 
patter of the rain on the tiles just above his head, the whirr of the 
wind through the chinks in the walls, the songs of the birds in the 
trees around the cottage, the cries of the children and the voices of 
neighbors in the little street just below his window, all came to the 
rude room where the poet sat at work. He took the varied sounds, 
and by means of the divine alchymy of genius converted them into 
harmouies that found their expression in the ‘‘ Ode to Joy,’’ which 
he is known to have written here. The room down stairs is a library, 
in which are the different editions of Schiller’s collected works, as 
well as copies of the different critical works upon Schiller. Here, 
also, are casts of Schiller, Goethe, Wieland, Herder, and other 
German writers. We had to hurry away at last, and drove back to 
the city in rather an anxious frame of mind. It was train time, 
besides which, the droschka man was demanding an increase of 
fare, and praying piteously for more ‘‘ drink money”’ than we 
could conscientiously give him. At 8.30 we reached Halle weary, 
but more than satisfied with our first experience of a German 
modern city. 


FOREIGN NOTES. 


BY F. LOUIS SOLDAN. 


MEMORY MEASUREMENTS. — Hermann Ebbinghaus, of the 
University of Berlin, has published a modest volume On Memory, 
in which he gives an account of experiments continued through 
many years with incredible industry and perseverance, and whose 
object was to test the working power of the memory with scientific 
exactness. The test selected for this pees. among others, was 
the number of repetitions required to fix a number of meaningless 
syllables in the memory. Among the results of these very remark- 
able inquiries, we find, as we should suppose, that the understand- 
ing of the words committed to memory, and the associations formed, 
in some way decrease the required number of repetitions very much. 
While there can be no doubt that these investigations open the pos- 
sibility of arriving at a mathematical formule, which expresses 
approximately the present power of the individual memory which 
is being tested, the opinion of a reviewer in Mind will meet with 
surprise rather than approval. ‘‘ May we hope to see the day when 
school registers will record that such and such a lad 36 
British Association units of memory power, or when we shall be able 
to caleulate how long a mind of 17 ‘‘ Macaulays ”’ will take to learn 
Book II. of Paradise Lost? If this be visionary (if!?), we may 
at least hope for much of interest and practical utility in the com- 
parison of the varying powers of different minds which can now, at 
best, be laid down to scale.”’ 


PERNICIOUS EXAMINATION.’’—By the Education Act 
for England of 1870, the annual grant of Parliament is apportioned 
so as not to exceed, in any case, the income which the school derives 
from other sources, and varies in amount with the number of 
pupils and their proficiency in the work allotted to each grade or 
standard, and tested by the school inspector’s examination. Since 
readiness to pass examination means money to the school, the 
sharpest competition seems to prevail in some places, and that fatal 
shifting of the educational center of gravity has taken place. The 
idea of development of strength no longer is the converging point 
of all educational effort ; but the secondary idea, the bulky growth 
of memory, occupies the principal position. What Mr. Gradgrind 
wants is facts, and he gets them. The following statements are 
taken from the report of Mr. Ricks, London School Board : 

Inspector (** Time ;”’ page 397, ete.): The code prescribes that 
standard III. shall be examined in arithmetic, compound addition, 
compound subtraction, and long division. To a standard III., con- 
sisting of 153 children, boys and girls’ department, in which the code 
work was very good indeed, 1 put this question: ‘‘ A boy had 100 
oranges; he gave his sister 27, and his brother 34. How many 
had he left for himself ?’’ The result was no less surprising than 
curious : 39 gave the correct answer; 12 so manipulated the figures 
as to bring about an exercise in com und addition; 11 attempted 
to find the answer by compound subtraction ; 51 by the most ex- 
traordinary permutations produced exercises in long division in half 
a dozen variations; while 4 either did not attempt to solve the 
problem at all, or attempted it in other ways. This is not by any 
means an extraordinary case. Examination, instead of education, 
's the teacher’s guide.” 

In the (p. 573) a saying of Diesterweg is quoted, 
which is here translated: ‘‘To break in a child to the tricks of 
mechanical ciphering, to the jugglery with dead figures, means to 
dehumanize it, and to fetter and kill his mind. It is intellectual 


homicide.”’ 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
INVALUABL AS A TONIC, 
Dr. J. L. Pratt, Greenfield, Ill., says: ‘‘ It is all that it claims 
to be,—invaluable as a tonic in any case where an acid tonic is in- 


dicated.”’ 


MAINE PEDAGOGICAL SOCIETY. 


SIXTH ANNUAL MEETING. 


(Concluded from last week.) 
FripAy AFTERNOON. 
Languages. 

The session was opened by a report on the study of langu b 
Prof. Henry L. Chapman of Bowdoin. He said in pre mob 
Stages of instruction may be distinguished, in each of which there 
is a definite and attainable end. In the first stage the aim is to put 
the child in possession of a vocabulary, and to teach him to use it 
correctly. In this stage, language is not to be treated as a subject 
of investigation and study itself, but as an instrument for communi- 
cating knowledge. 

In the study of grammar the analytic method should be pursued, 
beginning with the sentence as the unit of expression. The sentence 
should be chosen as the unit, and not the word. In this way, by 
the analysis of a sentence into its elements, by investigating and 
comparing the peculiar function of these several elements, the char- 
acters and definitions of the several parts of speech can be drawn 
from the — themselves. ‘This isa method requiring time and 
patience and skill and study on the part of the teacher, but it is 
the way to the mastery of English speech in its form and spirit. 

Rhetoric, which is the form that language-study assumes in the 
rhetorical stage, is closely connected with grammar, is based upon 
grammar, and yet is so different as to have a character and an end 
of its own. To write correctly is a different thing from writin 
with clearness, force, and elegance. One may be clear an 
not persuasive. One may understand and employ words in their 
ordinary signification, ms f not be able to appropriate or to employ 
them in a tropical sense. ‘lo cultivate the important quality of 
style, which is a prominent end in rhetoric, it is wise to make use 
of the great masterpieces of leading English authors. 

Definite rules cannot be laid down for instruction in language, 
but general principles and outlines of methods only can be pre- 
scribed, and special form and applications left to the inventive and 
patient efforts of the conscientious teacher. 


English Literature. 


This was followed by a bright paper from the pen of Miss M. 

J. Dudley of Pittsfield. She said that for the first time the Engli 
people had awakened to the importance of the study of their own 
language. Hitherto the ancient writers had occupied too much of 
their attention. She sketched briefly methods for teaching English 
literature employed in high schools and seminaries. How shall we 
find time to study it all? If not all, what? It is not the object 
of the study of literature to cultivate memory alone. Nor is it to 
perfect knowledge of rhetoric. A pupil must study a composition 
asawhole. The object of its study is to create a good taste for 
reading. It will prevent young peeple from reading trashy books, 
She sketched a method of procedure by which our minds might be 
broadened and cultivated. Her paper was well received. 

The discussion by Mr. B. O. Melatyre, of Kent’s Hill, was both 
bright and entertaining. 

History. 

Mr. George C. Purington, of Farmingion. then read a highly 
entertaining report on history, which elicitea e¢ applause of the 
large audience. He said in substance : 

Historical study should be divided into four graces,—pri ’ 
grammar, high school, and college. ‘The work in the primary grade 
should consist wholly of tales and legends. The first half of the 
grammar grade should be occupied in stories and reading biogra- 
phies of statesmen, warriors, poets, inventors, philosophers, and 
philanthropists. Pictures are a great help in this work. One ob- 
ject of the work is to induce a genuine love for the study. This is 
practically the work done in German schools, and it has been found 
to be a positive source of recreation and pleasure to the children in- 
stead of taxing their strength or wearying their attention. During 
the last two years of this period the formal study of United States 
history should be begun, dealing mainly with facts and their obvi- 
ous relations, and not with philosophy. A text-book should be used 
in order to make the teaching clear and definite, but should be sup- 
plemented by oral lessons. Much attention should be paid to local 
history, town and state. Ideas and not words should be memor- 
ized. The lessons should always be assigned by topic, and gener- 
ally conducted in the same way. References should be made to one 
or two other books. Few dates should be learned. Secure certain 
fixed points, and little by little group around them facts learned. 
Our Bible is the model history, since it groups historical facts around 
some person in whom we feel a deep interest. Oral lessons on the 
rights and duties of citizens and upon patriotism should be given, 
and reference books extensively used. English should follow, and 
those epochs particulary studied that have had a deep influence on 
American history. If there be time, this should be followed by 
some compend of universal history. 

Discussion. 

Professor Small’s discussion on the foregoing topic was one of the 
best things of the afternoon. Professor Small talks with a pleas- 
ing vivacity. He said that he was much pleased at the high aims 
of the author of the paper just read, but urged teachers not to be 
discouraged if they could not attain them. It reminded him of the 
story of a man who declared with breathless anxiety to Professor 
Loomis that he had discovered a machine that demonstrated per- 

tual motion. ‘‘ Have you?’’ said the professor. ‘‘ Yes; and I 

ve come to ask you why it don’t go.’’ The speaker said he did 
not believe in ‘‘ gossipy history.” ** Acquaint your scholars more 
with Washington, Franklin, and other patriots. I believe, also, 
in giving students a mixed diet. History should not be merely a 
sketch of party politics.” The speaker then made a short compar- 
ison of historic events with the position of the political ey dur- 
ing the last presidential campaign. ‘‘ We should banish all quack 
teachers as well as quack doctors. His talk was frequently inter- 
rupted with laughter and applause. It was the hit of the afternoon. 

The Society then adjourned until evening. 

FRIDAY EVENING. 

After the flattering notice by President Lane, the lecturer of the 
evening, Mr. Wm. A. Mowry, of the JoURNAL OF EDUCATION, 
could expect nothing but a crowd. The expectation was realized. 
Long before the appointed hour the spacious (but not sufficiently 
spacious) Coburn Hall was filled even to the window-sills with an 
anxious crowd. It was a brilliant audience, well calculated to in- 
spire the speaker. 

SATURDAY MORNING. 


The pleasant weather and attractive program kept the unnsually 
la number of teachers from returning to their homes Friday 
night. The college buildings also were announced to be open from 
eight to nine for inspection, and there many congregated before the 
morning session of the society. Professor Hall was in his most 
genial mood and entertained, the visitors royally. 

High School Discipline. 


The last session was called to order by President Lane at nine 


o’clock, and was opened by the reading of a paper on the ‘‘ Aims 
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EDUCATION. 
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and Methods of Discipline in High Schools,’’ by Mr. Jere M. Hill, 
of Bangor. 

Mr. Hill begins his discussion by quoting three definitions of 
‘< Discipline.’’ He thinks that the word means master,—to control, 
educate, and benefit. There are three aims of good discipline,— 
the advantage of teacher, welfare of school, and the good of the 
pupil. The speaker contrasts good and bad discipline, and pictures 
the teacher's misery in the latter. The schools themselves reflect 
the character of the teacher, and are good or bad as the teacher 
disciplines. There are certain special classes of boys whom it is 
hard to discipline. Good and successful teachers reach out after 
them and help them. We must have methods in school discipline 
as elsewhere; but let there be as few rules as ible. School 
regulations are based on the authority of the teacher. This is my 
belief and rule. Never inflict bodily pain. Keep issues until after 
school. The speaker recognizes the good effect of marking for de- 
portment. Teachers are responsible for many of the troublesome 
things which mar good order. Keep your scholars busy; they will 
then be out of mischief. Gain the good will of your scholars. Ex- 
ercise self-control and kindness. 

This paper provoked a lively discussion by an esteemed teacher, 
Professor Jordan of Lewiston. Mr. Jordan is in his element when 
speaking of high schools, and he delighted the audience with his 
talk 


Mr. Tash’s report on ‘“‘ Hygiene and Temperance’’ was listened 


to eagerly. 
Temperance Instruction, 


Superintendent Tash represented the Committee on Temperance 
Instruction in the Schools, which met in Portland, May 23, and 
marked out a plan for work. In his report, Mr. Tash says that the 
committee discussed (1) How far are = one Pret and hygiene to be 
taught to meet the requirements of the law? (2) What place 
should the instruction have in the course of study and in the program 
of term and daily work? (3) How far are text-books to be used ? 
(4) How is instruction to be managed when there are several classes 
in the same room ? The question was again discussed on June 6 
in Portland. 

The committee recommends a number of select text-books for in- 
termediate and higher classes Since temperance instruction is 
now required by law, the question for the teachers of Maine to con- 
sider is, How shall we best meet our responsibilities and perform 
our duty in giving the temperance instruction required by law ? 

1. Teachers should study the law relating to scientific temperance 
instruction in public schools. Teachers must sympathize with the 
law or turn to some other branch of instruction. 

2. The teacher to teach successfully this branch must, as in every 
other branch of instruction, make a thorough preparation for it by 
reading and study. 

3. Give each day a brief exercise or lesson in the subject under 
consideration. Reasons are given why brief exercises are recom- 
mended. 

4. Teachers should carefully adapt this instruction to the age 
and understanding of their pupils. 

In conelusion, Mr. Tash gives a few practical hints to teachers 
in teaching this study. He recommends the following text-books 
in addition to those recommended by the committee last June ; viz., 
Primer of Physiology and Hygiene and The Human Body and 
Mind, by Professor Smith of Dartmouth College ; and especially the 
Child’s Health Primer and Hygiene for Young People, the latter 
two being indorsed by the W. C. T. U. 


Health in Schools. 


Dr. J. O. Webster, of A , delivered a thoroughly practical 
lecture on hygiene. Dr. Webster took up some of the general 
principles of hygiene, speaking of air and the various sources of its 
impurity, and the effects of impure air on health; then the question 
of ventilation and heating. Then he spoke of water, its sources of 
impurity, and the effects of impure water, the effects of dampness 
and impurity in the soil. He touched upon some special questions 
of school hygiene relativg to the location of school-houses, drainage 
of their sites, and heating and ventilation of school-houses ; the in- 
jury of keeping young pupils too still, and keeping their eyes too 
constantly on their books; standing too long, length of school 
hours, the school age,—which is much too young in this state; and 
the importance generally of teachers being familiar with the princi- 
ples of hygiene. He finally spoke of the importance of watching 
for contagious disease, and mentioned the last report of the school 
committee in Bangor about this subject, which he recommends to 
all teachers. 

Officers. 

The Pedagogical Society, Saturday forenoon, elected the follow- 
ing officers : 

Pyest—Thomas Tash, Portland. 

Vice-Prest.—J. H. Hanson, Waterville. 

Sec. and Treas.—E. W. Hall, Waterville. 

Ex. Com.—Thomas Tash, Portland ; G. C. Purington, E. W. 
Hall, Waterville; Mary J. Hughes, Castine. 

Advisory Board—E. C. Thompson, Saco; G. B. Files, Augusta ; 
E. W. Hall, Waterville; Miss N. S. Adams, Portland; Hon. N. 


A. Luce, Augusta. 

Com. on Professional Reading—W. J. Corthell, Gorham; Prof. 
H. L. Chapman, Brunswick; Miss Sarah M. Taylor, Portland. 

Com. on Journal of Education—W. J. Corthell, Gorham. 

The committee resolved in favor of having the American Insti- 
tute of Instruction meet at Bar Harbor next year. 

Discipline. 

J. M. Hill, of the Bangor high school, L. G. Jordan, of the 

Lewiston high school, and others discussed the question of discipline. 


BOSTON SCHOOLMASTERS’ 

The Schoolmasters’ Club embraces the greater part of the men 
in the vicinity of Boston, who are now and have been for years the 
leading teachers in the vicinity. Its annual meeting was held at 
the Parker House, Boston, Oct. 24. Prest. W. T. Harris oceupied 
the chair, and President Eliot of Harvard and Prof. George Har- 
ris of the Andover Theological Seminary were the guests on the oc- 
casion. 

The topic for consideration was, ‘‘ Measures for the Improve- 
ment of Public Schools.’’ President Eliot was the first speaker. 
He began his remarks with some observations about training. He 
did not agree with the distinguished teachers he recently met who 
declared that nothing was good for anything as training that was 
nothard. He thought that man must be a Calvinist. He had no 
faith in the theory, but holds that that which will be most agree- 
able and profitable for the child to study will be the best for dis- 
cipline. If all subjects are divided into profitable and unprofitable, 
those which the child enjoys will be found the most profitable. 
This theory, if carried out, leads to the conclusion that there are 
very few things that the human being need to know. Indeed, Dr. 
Eliot is of the opinion that there is absolutely no one thing that a 
man need know,—outside of reading and what it affords, in order 
to be a liberally educated man. ‘The religious education should not 
be forgotten. This was not a problem sixty years ago, but now it is, 
because our population is made up of different tieede. It is a diffi- 


CLUB. 


eult subject, but President Eliot is of the opinion that we must do 
as is done in Germany and other European countries, open the pub- 
lie school to the religious teachers of the different creeds at stated 
intervals, where each pupil can be taught by his own religious teach- 
ers. President Eliot took occasion to brand as idle slanders that he 
is opposed to the public school system. 

Professor Harris made a very humorous speech, interspersed 
with sound suggestions. He had written two articles on the public 
school for the Andover Review, on the same ground that people 
advised him about preaching and teaching theology, namely, that 
he knew nothing about it. He called attention to two dangers,— 
first, that the health of the pupils, particularly girls, will be im- 
paired ; and, second, the danger of too much system, —too much 
uniformity. The motto, ‘‘ Order is heaven’s first law,’’ was made 
by some one who didn’t know anything about heaven. Order is 
the first law of a small mind,—of a Dutch garden, of furnishing a 
suite of rooms to look alike. The hours of study for delicate schol- 
ars should be reduced, and there should be an elective system of 
study. Industrial education should have a place. In ten years 
such instruction must be given. Professor Harris said it was a 
cool and universal assumption of the teacher that parents have 
no other use for children than to send them to school, and that the 
child is created solely for the purpose of being sent to school. 

A letter was read from Edward Atkinson, in which he declared 
for less studies rather than more. 

The following officers were elected for the next year: Prest.— 
D. B. Hagar, Salem; Sec.—A. D. Small; Directors—Rev. A. E. 
Winship of Somerville. J. F. Blackinton of Boston, G. A. South- 
worth of Somerville. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


School officers, teachers, parents, and all other readers of these columns 
are invited to send all itemsof news that will be of local or general interest. 
School xan ny programs, circulars, school reports, newspaper articles 
etec., are valued as sources of information and opinion. Keep THE JOURNAL 
posted with all fresh and interesting matter that comes to your knowledge. 


MAINE, 


— The Lewiston Journal says : ‘‘ With the beginning of the 
school year come the college and seminary publications. The Colby 
Echo, Bowdoin Orient, and Kent’s Hill Breeze are the first arrivals 
this fall. With new editors and contributors come new ideas, and, 
also, it may be, a little inexperience. 

— A writer in the Lewiston Journal objects to giving pupils of 
the city schools lessons that demand study out of regular school 
hours. He says the pupils should have the rest of the day for play 
and social amusement. . He also objects to taxing the young minds 
with lessons beyond their present ability (as in fractions) that be- 
long to further advancement. He thinks that parents would gen- 
erally be glad to find that the studies of their children are all ac- 
complished in school hours. 

—- Newcastle proposes to follow Boothbay’s example, and is 
making arrangements for a grand spelling match, to be held some 
time in November or December, open to all districts of the town. 
The prize to the winning district will be a valuable piece of school 
apparatus. Music will be furnished, and an admission charged, 
the proceeds to go toward school apparatus. 

— The Augusta Journal says that St. Catherine’s Hall is pros- 

ring. There are now 65 pupils in attendance, and Rey. Mr. 
Martin, the new principal, is giving the best of satisfaction. 

MASSACHUSRTTS. 


— James Russell Lowell has presented to the Harvard College 
library 688 volumes, books which he has collected while in Europe 
during the last eight years. They are mostly Spanish works; some 
are Italian, and a few are English. Mr. Lowell will conduct an 
advanced course in Italian and one in Spanish. A petition has been 
cireulated among the students, which has received about four hun- 
dred names, to invite Mr. Moody, the evangelist, to hold a series 
of meetings in Cambridge. 

— The Waverly Terrace School is located in the old Barrett 
Mansion, Waverly Place, Malden, five miles from Boston, and is 
easily accessible by steam and horse cars. It is the aim of this 
school to give the best opportunities and surroundings for the nat- 
ural development of the moral and intellectual faculties of the pu- 
pils, and no effort will be spared by the teachers to train their 
characters into symmetrical growth. 

— Lasell Seminary, Auburndale, has recently added to its fac- 
ulty Mme. Gabrielle Abbott, née Newry, for French, and Herr 
Jakob Lehmann for German, who supplement the careful drill of 
an American teacher by conversation lessons in their native tongues. 
The languages are also constantly practised at meals, one table 
being set apart for French, and one for German. 

— The preliminary catalogue of Phillips Academy, Andover, 
contains the names of 285 pupils, representing thirty-one divisions 
of the United States and two foreign countries, as follows: Massa- 
chusetts, 82; New York, 49; Pennsylvania, 24; Maine and Ohio, 
15 each; New Hampshire and New Jersey, 12 each; Illinois 10; 
Connecticut and Michigan, 9 each; Wisconsin, 5; Minnesota, Cal- 
ifornia, and Missouri, 4 each; Delaware, Iowa, and Vermont, 3 
each ; Georgia, Louisiana, Maryland, Kentucky, and Tennessee 2 
each; New Mexico, Texas, Florida, Oregon, Nebraska, Nova 
Seotia, Indiana, Colorado, District of Columbia, Rhode Island, 
Sa Confederation, 1 each,—162 are from outside New Eng- 

and. 

— Mr. H. M. Maxson, for several years past the efficient prin- 
cipal of the North Attleboro high school, has been elected superin- 
tendent of the schools of Attleboro, to sueceed Supt. Edson who 
has gone to Jersey City. The Attleboro Advocate says of Mr. Max- 
son: ‘* Mr. Maxson has won the respect and friendship of a large 
number since his sojourn among us, and has shown a deep interest 
in, and talent for, educational matters, so that we doubt not that 
our schools will go along smoothly and successfully. We extend 
our congratulations and best wishes to the new official. 

— The public schools at Shelburne Falls are in charge of Mrs. 
M. E. Taylor, principal, with Miss Florence Dewsnap and Miss 
Mamie L. Epps as assistants. Miss Epps takes the place of Miss 
Maude Stone who entered Wellesley College at the beginning of 
the present year. Of the Buckland (Shelburne Falls) schools, Mr. 
Arthur L. Keyes, of Wilton, N. H., formerly assistant principal 
in Arms Academy, is principal; the lower grades being in charge 
of Miss Clara Negus, Miss Anna Covell, Miss Smith, and Miss 
Belle Falcon. The Fall term of Arms Academy, Shelburne 
Falls, opened Sept. 1, with 130 students. Prof. Hervey S. Crowel 
retains the position of principal, assisted by A. Minot Spaulding 
(Amherst ’84), Miss Seraph E. Brown, and Miss Anna T’. An- 
drews. Five of the graduating class of ’85 have entered college, 
four going to Amherst and one to Smith. 

— Smith Acad., Hadley,— William Orr, Jr., principal,—began 
its fourteenth year with good attendance. A liberal order for sci- 
entific apparatus has been placed with foreign houses, and this 
when received will give the institution a first-class equipment for 
the study of science. 

— Miss Jennie O. Hall, a sister of Prof. G. Stanley Hall, is first 
assistant in the North Adams high school. Miss Hall was formerly 
an assistant in the Arms Academy. Dickinson Academy, of 


Deerfield, is prospering finely under the principalship of W. Starr 


Cutting. ——Mr. Andrews, a graduate of Harvard, has lately as. 
sumed charge of Powers Institute, Bernardston.—Miss Daisy A, 
Jencks and Miss Clara Howard are teaching in the public schools at 
Hoosac Tunnel. 

RHODE ISLAND. 

— A new primary school building has been completed recently, 
and farnished in the most approved manner, at Jamestown. Sn- 
perintendent Clark is to be congratulated for this addition to the 
town’s school property. 

— Olneyville is beginning to agitate the question of having 
high school. 

— Mr. F. W. Tilton, of Newport, now traveling in Europe, has 
been heard from by friends. His health is excellent, and he finds 
his trip very enjoyable. 

CONNECTICUT. 

— Schools in Norwich are flourishing, and the cause of education 
is progressing. Dr. R. P. Keep, as the new principal of the Free 
Academy, is giving a fresh impetus to the work. His school is 
larger than ever, numbering about two hundred and fifty, with 
seven subordinate teachers. The new building, to be called the 
Slater Memorial Hall, is fast raising its walls, and before cold 
weather sets in will probably be covered. While the institution 
must for a long time feel the shock of Professor Hutchison’s 
untimely death, yet the action of the trustees in securing the servi- 
ces of Dr. Keep, who brings to the position rare teaching power 
combined with ripe scholarship, gives assurance of its future pros- 

rity. 
yas ‘The initial number of the second series of educational lectures, 
arranged by Supt. N. L. Bishop for the benefit of the city teach- 
ers, was a practical and instructive talk upon the kindergarten, 
given by Miss C. W. Mingins, of the New Britain Normal School, 
on Monday afternoon, Oct. 19. While the different gifts and oc- 
cupations were explained chiefly with reference to their application 
to primary work, many valuable suggestions regarding the princi- 

les of care, thought, accuracy, and naturalness, which underlie 
iadidesietits instruction, were given teachers of higher grades. 
The direction of public thought in Norwich is silently but surely 
trending toward a conviction of the necessity of a kindergarten de- 
ent as a needed foundation to the present excellent primary 
instruction, and Miss Mingin’s sensible and pithy discourse must 
go far toward influencing opinion to reach this culmination so tardy 
in an otherwise progressive school system. 


State Editor, F. B. GAULT, So. Pueblo, Col. 

CoLorRADO.—The Tri-Weekly Republic, Colorado Springs, de- 
votes a column to the public schools. From a marked copy kindly 
sent us we cull the followi : Supt. Byington is teaching the 
sciences in the high school ‘this year, Professor Hughes the lan- 
guages and geometry, and Professor Kennedy ,the English studies 
and algebra. German will be taught in all the _— of the high 
school hereafter. There are eighteen teachers this a beside the 
superintendent, which is one more than last year. The graduating 
class this year will number nine. This is the largest class that has 
ever graduated in these schools. Professor Hughes is the new prin- 
cipal of the high school. He is doing excellent work, and the de- 
partment exhibits unusual life and interest. At the last teachers’ 
meeting of the Colorado Springs schools the following rules were 
adopted ; viz., If there should be no one absent or tardy in a grade 
for a month, the pupils of that grade could have a half holiday ; 
or if any pupil should not be absent or tardy during a school 
month, and his lessons and deportment satisfactory, that {pupil 
could have a half holiday. 

We get encouraging tidings from Principal E. C. Stevens, Ala- 
mosa. His schools never were so full at this season of the year. 
No young man in this land of young men has made a finer record 
as a schoolman than Professor Stevens. The Indian school-build- 
ing at Grand Junction will be two stories, 60x36 feet, with two 
wings, 59x 19 feet each. Sealed bids are advertised for. Seventy- 
eight students are now attending the Agricultural College, and 
more are expected. 

Colorado just now seems to be a favored theme for the book- 
maker. Ernest Ingersoll, the magazine contributor, issued recently 
the The Crest of the Continent, an exceedingly well-written and pop- 
ular description of Rocky Mountain scenery. Now Mary Homan 
Thayer has added new lustre to her fame as an artist, and drawn 
public attention to the rare beauty of our flowers, by her peerless 
book, The Wild Flowers of Colorado. 

B. G. Northrop, LL.D., will make a leeturing tour in Colorado 
during the winter months.——Rev. G. P. Hayes, D.D., for twelve 
years president of Washington and Jefferson College, Pa., recently 
a popular pastor in Denver, has accepted a call to Cincinnati. He 
has shown great interest in the cause of education in our state. 
Prof. John Lord, for several years principal of the Fort Collins 
public schools, but who for the past two years has been living 
with his parents at Rock Springs, Yates County, N. Y., has returned 
to Fort Collins for permanent residence. Prof. William Struby, 
a graduate of the Columbia College School of Mines, and 
a man of extended practical mining experience, is in charge of the 
department of metallurgy in Colorado College. An excellent op- 
portunity is here provided for the pursuit of studies directly and 
practically bearing upon mining work. 


State Editor, ORION C. SCOTT, Oskaloosa, Ia. 

IowA.—Iowa’s 9 county superintendents will soon be informed 
by the election who is to be their successors. In many instances 
the present occupants of the office have declined renomination, and 
a number have been renominated. The names of several excellent 
persons segete on the list of new candidates for office. 

Mr. L. D. Wilson, of the Des Moines training school, is one of 
the most excellent teachers in the East Waterloo schools. ——Supt. 
R. G. Young is the right man in a good place, and ever keeps as 
his watchword, ‘‘ Progress.” Mr. J. Wernli returns from the 
superintendency of Plymouth Co., the duties of which office he 
has most faithfully my sue He does not, however, retire from 
school-work in which his experience and ripe scholarship are forces 
for great good, as he has begun institute work for the present month 
at Parker, Dakota. 

The principals of the schools of Dallas Co., Messrs. Smith of 
Monroe, Dobson of Dexter, Beaver of Van Meter, Ira Doling of 
Perry, C. M. Pinkerton of De Soto, and Douglas of Dallas Center, 
held a meeting at Des Moines, Oct. 3. The subjects discussed were 
“* School Grading *’ and ‘‘ Recess,”’ the former presented in a paper 
by Mr. Douglas and the latter by Mr. Pinkerton. 

Mrs. V. K. Logan, for several years the successful teacher of 
musie in the schools of Oskaloosa, resigned the last of September 
to accept a position in a New York City choir and orchestra, and to 
further pursue her studies. Miss R. Anna Morris, an excellent 
teacher of Des Moines, has resigned to accompany Mrs. Logan and 
study elocution with the masters. ——This is the ninth year for Miss © 
Anna B. Cochrane in the Monroe primary. Miss Ida Huntsman, 
a graduate of Penn College and former oosa teacher, is teach- 
‘ a colored school in Austin, Texas. 

he Eastern Iowa Normal School, founded and conducted by 
Prof. E. R. Eldredge at Columbus Junction, is in a flourishing 
condition. The recently issued catalogue gives much suggestive 
and valuable information. Miss Lola Truit is the new principal 


of the East Waterloo high school.——Mr. Frank E, Plummer, the 
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sient 
ac en of East Des Moines and leader of the East Side 


Reading Cirele, which has among its members a number of the 
— class of the high school. Flourishing reading circles are 
- -anized in both East and West Waterloo. 
orrhe renomination of Hon. J. W. Akers for state superintendent 
ives general satisfaction among the schoolmen of the state, as 
‘adged from many reports. He has been a ee and efficient 
chorer in the cause of state education. he recent census reports 
decrease the per cent. of illiteracy in Iowa, so that it stands at a little 
over one and one-half per cent. Iowa was the banner state when 
har illiteracy was two per cent. She shows to the world the results 
of a good school system and of faithful work by her teachers. 

Mr. E. G. Cooley, of Strawberry Point, was chosen as Supt. L. 
T. Weld’s successor at Cresco. The increased capacity of the 
State Normal School at Cedar Falls will not begin to accommodate 
all the applicants. The school is doing a good work, has a corps 
of able instructors, and was never more in public favor. 1,744 
pupils entered the Sioux City schools on the first day. The enroll- 
ment of the Oskaloosa high school the first month was 175. The 
total enrollment of the Oskaloosa schools in September, 1880, was 
937, and im 1885 is 1,275. 

State Editor, W. J. Cox, Hancock, Mich. | 

MicHIGAN.—Supt. J. C. Jones, of the East Saginaw schools, 
resigned about the beginning of the present term to enter the New 
York office of Messrs. Harper & Brothers, Supt. C. B. Thomas, 
of Saginaw City, was e to take charge of the East Saginaw 
schools, and Supt. Burkhead of Hillsdale foes to Saginaw City. | 
___J. S. Crombie, who has superintended the Big Rapids schools 
for several years, has accepted a call to the principalship of the | 
Minneapolis (Minn.) high school, at $2,300. Supt. Baker, of 
Ovid, goes to Big Rapids. Ann Arbor high school received up-' 
ward of $4,000 tuition from non-resident students last year. | 

According to the latest statistics published by the superintendent 
of public iustruetion, the number of children of school age in| 
Michigan is 577,063; ave duration of schools in months, 7.4; | 
percentage of attendance, 50.1. In 1884 the school examiners of 
this state granted 155 first grade (three years), 540 second grade 
(two years), and 8,282 third grade (one year) certificates. In 1884 
6S teachers’ institutes were held under the auspices of the state de-! 
department, with a total enrollment of 6,361 persons, and at a cost 

9,800. 
= the second time within a period of four or five years the 
state normal school is sunning without a permanent ag, a 
The trustees of the proposed school of mines are out with lanterns 
looking for a principal, and in case they find one they may open 
the school at Houghton about the Ist of January, 1886. 

The first grade teachers of the Denver schools have prepared a 
little supplementary reading-book. The striking feature of this 
book is that no word is used in the entire fifty-six that is not 
in the regular reading-book of the first grade. The task was no 
easy one to do well, but the results will be satisfactory. 

For over two years we have tried to give Colorado teachers and 
schools a live, readable department in this journal. Colorado 
school people are so excessively modest that we have to hunt for 
news. Now, this isn’t fair. Give us the news. If you do a good 
thing, let the world know it. Send us your announ ts, cireu- 
lars, reports, marked copies of ne pers. Send us any item of 
Colorado educational intelligence. e want news ! 


State Editor, JOHN P. MATHER, Warsaw. 

INDIANA.—The State University announces that honor scholar- 
ships will be offered in the future to each commissioned high school, 
the pupil having the highest standing to receive the scholarship. 
Under Prest. Jordan’s able and energetic management the Univer- 
sity is more prosperous this year than ever before.——J. R. Pres- 
ton, a former Indianian, is now superintendent of public instruction 
of Mississippi. 

Superintendent Henry of Morgan County recently revoked 
the licenses of two of his teachers for immorality. It is a pity that 
more superintendents do not have his pluck. While the teaching 
force of our state is probably as good in moral tone as that of any 
other state, still too much carelessness is shown by many superin- 
tendents, and the lame excuse offered that no protest is filed against 
the issuing of license, the superintendent knowing all the time, 
however, that the applicant will be a disgrace to the profession. 

Prof. A. E. Mowrer, of Shelbyville, who was elected to the princi- 
palship of one of the schools in Springfield, Ill., died recently. He 
was a young man of brilliant promise, and his death is greatly re- 
gretted. Brother Bell of Pie JOURNAL states that his sub- 
scription list is larger than ever, and still growing. He is one of the 
most capable, genial, and best known educators of the state, and 
7 prosperity is not only deserved, but a gratification to his host of 

riends, 


&tate Editor, GEO. E. KNEPPER, Peoria, JU. 

ILLINo1s.—The opening of the fall term at St. Clara’s Acad- 
emy, Sinsinawa Mound, was larger this year than it has been for 
many years, and the prospects of an unusually full school are ex- 
cellent. ——The authorities of Knox College are repairing and put- 
ting in fine shape the college gymnasium. During vacation the 
building was badly demolished by vagrants.——The East Dubuque 
schools are running in good order, with the following corps of 
teachers : Principal, Professor Needham, and Misses Maria Cul- 
ton, Allie Sanford, Natta Merry, Cora Caverly. 

The American Educational Aid Association, of which Rev. P. 5. 
Henson is president, is located at Chicago. It has for its 7 
‘‘ Cobperation with young women of promise in fitting themselves 
for the requirements of life, and to provide homes for homeless and 


principal of the Nevada school, is the new hi | ches the society has 1 


dependent children.”’ It appears, from its second annual report, 


} t 5 young women, from 15 to 21 years of age, 
attending various schools in the state, and that it has furnished 
homes for 111 children. Its receipts have been $3,600, and its dis- 


bursements $3,485. | 


The [llinois Inter-collegiate Oratorical Contest took place in the 
court-house at Carlinville, on Friday evening, Oct. 2, before a large 
audience. M. K. Young, of Champaign, presided. The contest- 
ants were orga every college in the association, eight in 
number. The prizes were, first, $75; second, $50. ‘The following 
were the contestants : J. W. Walsh, Chicago ; Lawrence B. 
Stringer, Lincoln ; Chas. L. Johnson, Galesburg; Jas. M. Hunter, 
Carlinville ; F. L. Strawn, Jacksonville; H. M. Morse, Cham- 
paign; I. H. MeMichael, Monmouth; Louis C. Hay, Blooming- 
ton. Rev. A. A. Hendrick, D.D., president of Shurtleff College, 
Judge S. Gilbert, of Carlinville, and Dr. W. W. Boyd, of St. Louis, 
were the judges. The first prize was awarded to F. J. Walsh, 
of Chicago; the second to I. H. McMichael, of Monmouth. This 
contest has been attended with great interest by the different col- 
leges agg The next contest will take place at Monmouth, 
in October, 1886. 

Supt. Dougherty of Peoria reports the following attendance at 
the city schools during the month of September. It shows an in- 
crease of 350 over last year, and that, too, exclusive of the seventh 
district school, which was not in session owing to the building of 
the new school-house: High School 310, Douglas School 391, Lin- 
coln School 745, Park School 317, Irving School 208, Greely School 
603, Franklin School 415, Webster School 515, White School 237, 
Sumner School 462, Jefferson School 206; total, 4,469. 

The Springfield high school has opened with seven teachers and 
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yoming is experiencing something of a boom this year in the 
matter of her schools, of which she is justly proud. They have 
opened under peculiarly favorable circumstances, the attendance 
being larger than ever before. The south side school in particular, 
under the principalship of Prof. P. K. Cross, has experienced such 
a revival that the building is found to be inadequate for the aecom- 
modation of the pupils, and the necessity for an addition thereto is 
being discussed. No town of equal size in the state can make a 
better showing in the educational line than Wyoming. 

The ownership and chief editorial work of the School Bulletin, 
5 we at Danville, passed, on the first of September, to Mr. O. 

. Barth. Messrs. Benedict and Gillan still remain connected with 
the paper as associate editors. 

State Editor, O. WHITMAN, Red Wing, Minn. 

MINNESOTA.—The Winona city schools have an attendance of 
1,694 pupils, the primary grades being so crowded that the school 
board are taking active measures for their relief. Prof. John C, 
Hall of Bangor, Me., takes the position as principal of the Man- 
kato high school——The public schools of Alexandria are in a 
flourishing condition under the principalship of Prof. Gaines and 
nine excellent assistants. The salary of the principal is $1,500. 
The board did an unwise thing in cutting down the salaries of the 
assistants. They should at once be restored. 

Professor Bliss is principal, and Professor Traux assistant, of the 
Mantorville graded school. The Austin schools are to have sup- 

lementary reading. —— Miss Julia E. Smith, a graduate of the 

ed Wing high school, has resumed her work in the Topeka (Kan. ) 
schools. Supt. George F. Cowing, of Otter Tail County, has 
established an educational department in the Fergus Falls Journal. 
The schools in that county are doing good work.——Prof. C. M. 
Boutelle, recently elected to the professorship of mathematics in 
the Oswego (N.Y.) Normal School, declines the position because he 
is unable to get a release from a previous. engagement as superin- 
tendent of schools at Decorah, lowa. Philip Brady, the present 
principal of the Preston schools, has held the same position for nine 
successive years. Preston is erecting a school-house at a cost of 
about $5,000. 


State Editor, A. F. ONDERDONK, Albany. 

NEw YorK.—Norwich, Chenango Co., is to have a new high 
school building, to cost $45,000. The old Oxford Academy has 
opened with an unusually large number of students. It is the 
oldest institution of the kind in western or central New York, and 
a great many men and women who have risen to eminence 
and distinction all over the land, were educated here; among the 
number Horatio Seymour, Ward Hunt, ond others. Bishop F. 
D. Huntington, of the Episcopal church, is ro nem president of 
the board of trustees. Professor Budlong and Miss Campbell have 
left to go to other fields of labor. They have been very popular 
with the students, and their departure is much to be regretted. 

Anglomaniaecs can be accommodated by the school at Garden 
City, L. I., founded by the late A. T. Stewart. Nothing in it is 
done as in other American institutions of learning ; everything is a 
close copy of the English model. There is no president, or princi- 
pal, but a head master. There are no classes designated by the 
year of graduation, but a first form, second form, and so on up to 
a sixth. All this ‘‘is English, you know.’”’ There has been one 
term, or Easter half, and the pupils numbered only forty, more 
than twenty of whom were merely day pupils; but the expectation 
is that the ranks will fill hereafter. rag! drill is a feature of 
the training, and in this the tacties of the British army are em- 

loyed. 

. Tn the West Troy school case, to which reference was made in 
Tue JOURNAL of Oct. 8, the state superintendent has dismissed 
the appeal, thus affirming the validity of the proceedings of the 
meeting at which the Catholic parochial schools were merged into a 
union free school, to be maintained at the public expense. The 
case is not only a very interesting one, but, as a precedent, an ex- 
tremely important one. 


State Editor, C. C. DAVIDSON, Alliance, 0. 

Onto.—State Librarian Hon. Hamilton W. Pierson, is doing a 

vigorous work in the way of classifying the library books heretofore 
overlooked. He is especially anxious that Ohio colleges shall be 
fully represented in historical and biographical information. Among 
the recent donations of books by individuals may be mentioned lists 
of books on ‘*‘ Economic and Monetary Questions,” from Hon. A. 
J. Warner; ‘‘ Social Science,’ Rev, Dr. Gladden; ‘‘ Physics,” 
Dr. T. Mendenhall; ‘‘ Insurance,’ Col. Charles H. Moore ; 
** Philosophy,’’ President Seott of the State University. The idea 
of the librarian is that the library should contain, chiefly, such 
— as are likely to occupy the mind of the legislators and state 
officers. 
The North Central Association held its last session at Galion on 
Saturday, Oct. 17. The following was the program : ‘* Should the 
Course of Study be Changed in Our Public Schools ?”’ Prof. A. C. 
Crist, of Iberia; ‘‘ Composition and Language,”’ Supt. J. J. Bliss, 
Crestline; ‘‘ The Claims of Our Profession,”’ Supt. A. G. Crouse 
Marion; ‘‘ What does the State Demand of Her Schools ?”’ Supt. 
J. H. Snyder, Mt. Gilead. Supt. M. Manley, Galion, is chairman 
of Committee. 

iss Margaret W. Sutherland, principal of the Mansfie i 
School, is to deliver an address at ‘the of 
dusky, the 17th inst.. on ‘The Lady Teacher. Miss S. is re- 
garded as a fine writer in thefrealm of pedagogy. The next ses- 
sion of the State Beard of Examiners will be held at Columbus 
beginning Dee. 29. Miss Ella Irey, for several years a suceess- 
ful teacher in Wood Co., has been elected one of the teachers of 
the Bryan public schools. The deadlock in the choice of a su- 
perintendent of schools at Carrollton still continues with mo imme- 
diate hope of a break. Dr. A. Schuyler, late of Berea College 
is at work revising his text-books. Frank Schnee, who obtained 
a state certificate at the last meeting of the Board of Examiners. 
now has charge of the schools of Cuyahoga Falls.——Supt. G. N. 
Carruthers has been invited to present his credentials before the 
Board of Education at Youngstown for the vacancy in the superin- 
tency occasioned by the resignation of Mr. MeMillan. The Stark 
County Agricultural Society has established an educational depart- 
ment for the exhibition of public school work done within the county. 
——Prof. H. T. Sudduth, in charge of English literature and rhet- 
orie in the Ohio University at Athens, is doing excellent work. 

State Editor, VIRGIL C, DIRBBLE, Charleston. 

SoutH CARoLINA.—The next annual report of the State 
intendent of Education will show a gratifying increase in the at- 
tendance upon common schools, The accessions to the primary 
department of the Charleston public schools are so numerous as to 
compel the lowering of the grade of the grammar department so as 
to permit the promotion of primary scholars. ——One or two new 
school-houses must soon be built to furnish accommodation for the 
younger children. The corner-stone of a new high school build- 
ing at Marion Court-house, to cost $4,500, has just been laid,— 
Of 160 students enrolled at the South Carolina University, over 100 
are members of some church. 


Super- 


State Editor, C. W. CABEEN, Baraboo. 

WIsCONSIN.—The regular semi-annual meeting of the Sauk Co. 
Educational Association will be held in Spring Green, Nov. 28 and 
20. An interesting program will be presented, and Dr. Stearns 
and Superintendent Graham have promised to be present. 

There are, in the regular classes at Beliot College, 17 freshman, 
11 sophomores, 18 juniors, 16 seniors. The freshman class at 
the State University numbers 82. The whole number of students 
enrolled thus far is 421. The Wisconsin Journal of Education 
for October makes its appearance in a new dress very becoming to it. 

Among recent graduates of the State University, the followin 
are teaching in various — of the state: H. C. Hullinger, C. W. 
Boley, Miss Mary M. Howe, Miss Meriel Park, F. C. Park, C. H. 
Ward, Miss Rose Schuster, Miss Adeline Keifer, Miss Alice San- 
born, Miss Mina Stone, J. A. Buckley, J. O. Buckley, Miss Mary 
Parkinson, Miss Edith Updegraff, C. D. Fenelon, J. A. Aylward, 
Miss Bertie Pitman, Miss Emma Goddard, Miss Susie Mylred, 
Miss Lilian Hobart, Miss Carrie Baker. 

T. E. Lyons, ’85, is county superintendent of Fond du lace Co.—— 
A. H. Long is county superintendent of Richland Co.——H. H. 
Powers, ’82, is instructor in German; W. H. Hillyer, ’82, in chem- 
istry; and L. M. Hoskins, ’83, in civil engineering in the State 
University. ——J. J. is president of the new Milwaukee 
Normal School. Prof. Alexander Bevan, Providence, R. I., is 
instructor in natural science; and Misses Romaine, Worthington, 
and Cate complete the last of the faculty. 


A movement is on foct to have the next winter meeting of the State 
Teachers’ Association at Milwaukee, instead of Madison, where the 
holiday sessions have been regularly held. George M. Guernsey, 
for many years connected with educational interests in the state, 
died at Platteville on the 5th inst. He graduated from Amherst 
College in 1856, and came to Wisconsin in 1858. He served suc- 
cessively as professor in Milton College, principal of Platteville 
Academy, professor of mathematics in the Platteville Normal, and 
superintendent of schools for Grant Co. For the past few years he 
had been engaged in fire and life insurance. In the deaf mute 
school, at Delavan, Mr. Bensted, late from Scotland, succeeds 
Mr. Clippinger, who has removed to Omaha to engage in the prac- 
tice of law; Miss Turley, a former teacher in the school, succeeds 
Miss Hobart, who has returned to the school for the blind in Janes- 
ville; and Miss Christie, of Iowa, takes the place of Miss Griffin, 
who engages in the same work in the Minnesota school. The 
plans of two cottages for the new state school for dependent chil- 
dren at Sparta have been accepted. The anticipated cost is about 
$5,000 apiece. Each will accommodate about thirty pupils. 


Henry D. MAxson. 


the TEACHERS OF GERMAN 


WISHING A COPY OF 


tion of important facts, polit- 
ical, military, or economic,— 


Contagious! 


Iam a native of England, and while I was in that 
country I contracted a terrible blood poison, and for 
two years was under treatment asan out-door patient 


DO YOU WANT MONEY FOR YOUR 
Schoo], Clab, Society or Church? Do you 


FUN! 


want fun? If so hold a Civil Service Z. 
(copyrighted). Full directions, etc., for 33c. No 
other cost. Address C. R. HarRpy, Hawkinsville, Ga. 


in other words, of real his- 
tory, for the romantic stories 
that have filled so large a 
space in our school books. I 
know of no school history of 
the United States which in- 
cludes so much that it is nec- 
essary to know, and excludes 
so much that tt is not.” —From 
JAMES Monrox, Professor in Oberlin 
College. 


JOHISON'S HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES, 12mo, 
PP: 473. $1.40. Copies to teachers for exami- 
nation, postpaid, 70 cts. 


HENRY HOLT & CO., Publishers, 
NEW YORE. 


Grimm’s Marchen, 


(JUST PUBLISHED,) 


For examinaticn with a view to class use, should send 
to the publishers at once for sample copy. 
Introduction price, 75 
e charming simplicity of diction an oug 
wen Tales venders Pnem so peculiarly fit for begin 


in the German language that it is difficult to 
oer no such coleetien has ever before been 


wh 
es edited for junior pupils, either in the United 
Sta’ England. 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, 


3 Tremont Place, Boston, 


at Nottingham Hospital, England, but was not cured 
I suffered the most agonizing pains in my bones, and 
was covered with sores all over my body and limbe, 
Finally I completely lost all hope in thatcountry, snd 
sailed for America, and was treated at Roosevelt in 
this city, as well as by a prominent —— in New 
York having no connection with the hospitals. 

I saw the advertisement of Swift's 8 fic, and I de- 
termined to give it atrial. I took six bottles and I can 
say with joy that on have I 

80) and well as | ever was in my life. 
L. FRED HALFORD. 

New York City, June 12th, 1885. 

Treatise on Blood and Skin Diseases mailed free. 


THE SWIFT SPERCIFIO Co., Drawer 3, Atlanta, Ga. 
N. ¥.: 157 W. 23d St. 


Our “Educational Portraits” will make a most suitable Holiday 


Present for Teacher or Pupil, for 


Schoolroom or Home. 


THE NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 8 SomERSET Boston, 


WE PAY FOR INFORMATION. 


Address N. §. C0,, 34 & 36 Madison 


The Volume of Proceedings and Addresses 


THE 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


At Madison, Wis., 1884. 
Price, $1.50, postpaid. 


For sale by 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
16 Hawley Street, Boston, 


yar SEND FOR OUR NEW CLUB-LIST, 
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Some Late Publications. 


Title. Author. Publisher. Price 
Rabylon. - - Allen D Appleton & Co, N Y, 50 
History of the Formation of the Constitution of the U. 8. Bancroft ” 4 2 50 
A Text-book of Nursing. - - - - - Weeks 175 

Struggle. A novel. - - - - hillips 
Sradies in Shakespeare. - . - - - White Houghton, Miffin & Co, Boston 1 75 
Poets of America. - - - - - - Stedman Ge Wy. a = 2 26 
The World’s Workers: - Gowing Cassell & Co, N Y, 50 

*. Ni ngale, Mrs. Havergal, 

“ Mins arsh.and Mrs.Ranyard. Aldridge 50 
Mustard Leaves: A Glimpse of London Society. - D. T. 8. Dodd, Mead & Co, N Y, 100 
The Essays of Elia. - - - - - Lamb J B Alden, N Y, 50 
Red Letter Poems. Illustrated. - - : - Thomas Y. Crowell & Co,NY, 3 50 
The Fiteh Club. - - - - 1 25 
Stanley Grahame: A Story of the Dark Continent. - Stables AC Armstrong & Son, N Y, 1 50 
The Autocrat of the Nursery. Illustrated’ - - Meade . SO LR, 4 1 50 
The Last Meeting. - - - - - - Matthews Chas Scribner's Sons, N Y, 1 50 
Roses of Shadow. - - - - - Sullivan 1 00 
Marvels of Anirnal Life. - - - - - Holder 2 00 
Bric-a-Brac Stories. - - - - Harrison 2 00 
Corea, the Hermit Nation. - - - - - Griffis a “ “ad sad 2 50 
Favorite Poems. . - - - - . Ingelow Roberts Bros, Boston, 5 00 
The Sermon on the Mount. Illustrated. - - - 7 50 
A Little Country Girl. - - - - - Coolidge a 64 yes 1 50 
Paris in Old and Present Times. - - - - Hamerton “ « “ 3 00 
Souvenirs of a Diplomat. - - - . - De Barecourt Henry Holt & Co, N ¥ 1 50 
An lil-regulated Mind. - - - - - Wylde (L. H. Lewis) “ -25 and 1 00 
Slings and Arrows. - - - - - - Fargus “ bat ed .30 and 1 00 
Music. - - - - - - - - Bannister 100 
Chouans Et Bleus. - - - - - - Feval gi 100 
The Poems of Henry Abbey. - - - - - Henry Abbey, Kingston, N Y 1 25 
Bibliography of Church History. - - - Fisher DC Heath & Co, Boston 25 
History To Jes for Schools and Colleges. - - - Allen We ” 25 
Methods o Studying History. - - - - Hall 140 
Study in General History. - - - - - Sheldon o » 4 ° 
Historic Boys, - - - - - - - Brooks G P Putnam's Sons, N Y 225 
The Natural History of Pliny the Elder. - - - White = * - 3 00 
The Travels of Marco Polo. - - - - Knox * be nad 3 00 
The Story of Carthage. - - - - - - Church “ “ “ 1 50 
Spain and Spaniards (only 600 copies printed) - Amicis “ “ “ 15 00 

wo Years in the Jungle. - - - - - Hornaday Chas Scribner's Sons, N Y 400 
Color Studies. - - - - - - - Janvier = - = 1 00 

PUBLISHER’S NOTES. MISCELLANEOUS. 

MARVELOUS RESTORATION.—The cures which — The time draweth nigh 
are being made by Drs. Starkey & Palen, 1529 When the harassing fly — 

Arch Street, Philadelphia, in Consumption, Ca-|In summer the worst of humanities foes,— will 
tar-’.. Neuralgia, Bronchitis, Rheumatism, and all Skate up and down 


nie diseases, by their Compound Oxygen Treat- 
auut, are indeed marvelous. If you are a sufferer 
frot. any disease which your physician has failed 
tocure,v:° or information about this treatment, 
and it wui be promptly sent without charge. 


THE special attention of school officers and prin- 
cipals is called to a cardof L. M. James in THE 
JOURNAL of this week. Mr. James desires a po- 
sition in the vicinity of Boston, Providence, or 
His experience and credentials are 


New Haven. 


excellent. 


SwaAseEy’s BLACKBOARDS, — J. A. Swasey, 
No. 35 Pemberton Square, Boston, Mass., man- 
ufactures the best Blackboards in the world. 
They give the most perfect satisfaction. Col. 
Parker has used them for years, and speaks of 
them as follows : 

Col. Parker’s Opinion.—*‘In my eaperience, J. 
A. Swasey is the only man who knows how to 
make a blackboard.”’ F. W. PARKER. 


CONSUMPTION CURED. 

An old physician, retired from practice, having had 
placed in his hands by an East India missionary the for- 
toula of a simple vegetable remedy for the speedy and 
permanent cure of Consumption. Bronchitis, Catarrh, 
Asthma, and all Throatand Lung Affections, also a posi- 
tive and radical cure for Nervous bility and all Nervous 
complaints, after having tested its wonderful curative 

wers in thousands of cases, has felt it his duty to make 
t known to his suffering fellows. Actuated by this mo- 
tive and a desire to relieve human suffering, I will send 
free of charge, to all who desire it, this recipe, in German 
French or English, with full directions for preparing an 
using. Sent by mail, by addressing with stamp, naming 
paper, W. A. NOYES, 149 Power's Rochester, 

t eow 


TENNYSON’S POEMS. 


also bis Dramatic Works. 
illu«trations by the best artists, engraved by An- 

w. Uniform in size with “ Cambridge Book of 
Poetry and Song,” with new an‘ artistic de-igns on 
cover. Royal Cloth. Fall $500; Fall 
morocco, gilt edge, $10.00 ; Treecalf, gilt edge. $12.00. 


An Indispensable Reference Book for Puab- 
lic Libraries, § iterary Workers, 
and fer Beokecilers. 


INITIALS and PSEUDONYMS. 


A DIcTionaRy OF LiTeRaRY DieGuisEs, by Wil- 
Naw Cushing, A.M. 600 pp. Royal 8vo. Cloth, 
pad Half morocco, $7.50; Half morocco, 

ved, $10,00; Cloth, interleaved, $7 50. 


HER MAJESTY’S TOWER. 
A L 2d of the Tower of London. By W. HEP- 
WORTH DIXON. From the seventh edi- 
tion. With 47 illustrations ; 2vols.12mo. Beveled 
boards, gilt top, $3 50. 


NOTED PRINCES, AUTHORS, 
and Statesmen of Our Time. 


JAMES T. FIELDS, E. P. WHIPPLE, CANON 
ARRAR, ARCHIBALD FORBES, LOUIS CHAN 
DLER MOULTON, and others. Edited by JAMES 


PARTON. (Fourth thousand in press ) 890, 
with over 60 illustrations, $2.75. 
BIRCHWOOD. 
By JAK.........12mo0, $1.25. 
The initial volume of a new series by 
ter- 


ise, who has uced a work of unusual 


and value to young Also by the same 


author, 
THE FITCH CLUB. 


12mo, Cloth, gilt and biack stamp, $1.25. 


THOMAS Y- CROWELL & CO.. 


542 13 Aster Piace, New York, 


In Boston by a lady of experience, 


On the smooth. polished-crown 


Of the bald-headed man when he’s taking a doze. 
— Boston Courier. 


many wondrous cures of Ely’s Cream Balm, and 
thought I would try once more. In 15 minutes 
after one application I was wonderfully helped. 
Two weeks ago I commenced using it, and now I 
feel entirely cured. It is the greatest discovery 
ever known or heard of. — DUHAMEL CLARK 
Farmer, Lee, Mass. Price 50 cents. 
— All is not death,—what seems so is transition ; 
This life of mortal breath, 
If kept away from physic and pliysician, 
May get the bulge on J'eath. —Puck. 


— VERTIGO HysTERICs, ( ONVULSIONS,— all 
Nervous Disorders in fact—-a-e cured by Samari- 
tan Nervine. 

**My wife had fits for 35 years,’’ says Henry 
Clark, of Fairfield, Mich. ‘‘ Samaritan Nervine 
eured her.”” Your Druggist keeps it. $1.50. 

— Economy will always pay ; 
The man who saves is wise, 
And those content with mush to-day 
Will one day eat mince pies. 


— An elastic step, buoyant spirits, and clear 
complexion, are among the desirable results of 
pure blood. The possessor of healthy blood has 
his faculties at command, and enjoys a clear and 
quick perception, which is impossible when the 
blood is heavy and sluggish with impurities. 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla is the best blood purifier and 
vitalizer known. 

— ** Don’t kick a man when he’s down,”’ folks say. 
And the reason for this is plain : 
ight make it hot for the kicker some day. 
hen up on his feet again. 
— Boston Courier. 


He 


— The best investment that can be made by 
writers is a box of Esterbrook’s Steel Pens. All 
stationers have them. 

— No more 
The swain will wade through mud 
Apd, mrs go to meet her, 
ut soon 
His rich and warm life-blood 
Will fill the Jersey skeeter. 
— New York Journal. 

ADVICE TO MotTuers. — Mrs. Winslow’s 
Soothing Syrup should always be used when chil- 
dren are cutting teeth. It relieves the little suf- 
ferer at onee; it produces natural, quiet sleep by 
relieving the child from pain, and the little cherub 
awakes as *‘ bright as a button.’’ It is very pleas- 
ant to taste. It sooths the child, softens the gums, 
allays all smog relieves wind, regulates the bowels, 
and is best known remedy for diarrhea, 
whether arising from ing or other causes. 
25 cts a bottle. 

— A Vassar maiden met a man 
Who never learned a paradigm, 
But he was rich and drove a span, 
And she shook Greek and married him. 


1 Our New School Aids are the best and 
Teachers * cheapest system for conducting schools 
in quiet order. Each set contains 212 large,elegant chromo 
excelsior. merit and credit cards, price per set, #1, half set 
50 cts. Asetof our new School Class Aids contains 106 
large pretty chromo merit, honor, and credit ecards, price 
r set 60 cts. 40 —— chromo reward, Scripture, 
Shristmas, New Year, f endship and fine gilt cards 20c. 
ART PUB. CO., WARREN, Pa. 


— Whoever has a contented mind has all riches, 
To him whose foot is inclosed in a shoe, is it not as 


though the earth were carpeted with leather? 


Hay Fever. —I have been — Ed 
from Hay Fever for 15 years, an ve tried va-| « admirably calculated to readers acl 
rious things without doing any good. I read of the general i ty hws of growte and 


The undersigned ts 
Electric Light and Electric Rallway. 
Kdison, the electrician ; DL. 


LECTURES AND PRACTICAL EXPERIMENTS. 


With Electricity. 


FASCINATING EXPERIMENTS! 
prenared to give lectures and lessons to Schools, Institutes, and before Lyceums, on the 
Prices reasonable. 

Bb. Hagar, Salem, Mass.; Selah 


STARTLING EFFECTS! 


lal rates to schools. References : mas A. 
well, Harvard, Mass.; E. Tourjee, Boston ; and 


Frank A. Hill, Chelsea, Mass. Send for circular and terms. 


Address 


GEORGE H. HARTWELL 11 Hanover St.. Boston, Mass. 


CLASSICAL STUDY SIMPLIFIED. 


Latin and Greek at Sight. 


Students, Teachers, and others who wish to lessen their hours of study 
‘cies of Classics, which give the lines of Latin and Greek, f 
word, in English. The Enterlimears have been used for thirty years, 


kimear Series of 
Specimen d a free. 
416 CHAHLES DE SILVER & SONS, 


Latin and Greek without a Teacher. 


should secure copies of our Amter- 
‘ollowed by their » word for 
and now inciude all the Standard 


Publishers, 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Little Arthur's History of England. 


12mo. Illustrated. $1.25. 

“ Among the child's histories of England which really 
deserve to be called child’s histories, * Little Arthur's 
History of England’ holds a good place.” —S, S. Times. 

« Written in a style thet will fascinate and interest 
while it instructs the young.” —Jowrnai of Education. 

* The style is simple. and written inthat pure, home- 
ly Anglo-Saxon English that appeals so closely to the 
minds of the young. ’°—Boston Advertiser. 

** We bave examined no chiid’s history that we can 
more heartily indorse.”’—Christian Recorder. 


Little Arthur’s History of France. 


12me. Illustrated, $1.25. 


“ The young le who have read ‘ Little Arthur’s 
History of England,’ which bas had 


great rityin| 540d 
this country as well as abroad, will give thi volume a 


welcome.” ¥. Observer. | 
The history is autbentic, and told in the most capti- 
vating style.’’—/nter- Ocean. 
It is a fitting companion to ‘ Little Arthur’s History 
of England,’ which has been one of the most popular! 
of young Solas histories for many years.”—Journal of 


THOMAS Y,. CROWELL & CO., 


439 d 13 Astor Piace, N. Y. 
TEACHERS, STUDENTS. AND GEN- 
KBRAL BEADERS 


FRENCH BOOKS 


should send for the general catalogue of 
WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 850 Sixth Avenue, New York. 


His own reprints are excellent, cheap, pure, interest- 
ing, and pretty; and all good for schools. 


POSITION WANTED. 


A Principal of aschool with nine years 
experience desires a position as Principal 
or assistant Best of references given. 
Salary moderate. 

Address, stating salary offered, 

L. M. JAMES, 
Box 18, Newport Vt. 


FOR SALE! 


s42d 


A Fine school property, and the good will of a well 
established school, in Eastern, Ill. Said school is de 
lightfally located, easily accesssbie, quiet, and health- 
fal. The bulidings are elegant, and nearly new, con- 
sisting of school building, with fornisbed dormitory, 
and grounds containing ween five and six acres, 
neatly arranged. The schoolat some seasons of the 

ear enrolled more than one hundred students, and 

capable of indefinete expansion. Said p: mage 
furnishings, is valued at $11,000 The school buildin 
(valued at $7000), may be bought without the dorm 
tory. Terms easy, and posession given the term follow- 


ing the sale. For full culars apply at once to 
HinaM ORCUTT, Manager 
S41 


N, E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset Street, Boston. 
A BIBLIOGRAPHY 
OF HISTORY. 
Containing the best standard books, and 
carefully selected magazine articles is in- 
cluded in the new Labberton’s His- 


torical Adlas with Text, 141 Maps. 
Cloth, $2,00. 


TOWNSEND MacCOON, Pablisher, 
744 Broadway, New York. 


WANTED, 


of some Technical Coll 
n 


ect manage in a business manner, 
to 
4M ORCUTT, Manager, 
. E. Bureau of Ed 
535 Somerset St., Boston. 


WANTED, 


EDUCATION, No. 6, Vou, 


2. Will for pres- 


Student's Edition of Standard Poetry, 


With Notes by W. J. Roirs, A.M., and many 
4 illustrations. 


SCOTT’S LADY OF THE LAKE: the text 
correctly printed for the first time in fifty years. 

TENNYSON’S THE PRINCESS: the first 
complete Variorum ” edition. 

SELECT POEMS OF TENNYSON ; inciad- 
ing The tB.ady of Shaleit. The iller’s 
Daughter. Genone, The Palace ef Art, 
Dream of Fair Women, Morte d’Arthar, 
The ‘alking @ak. Leckesley Mali, the 
Twe Voices, The Breok, The Wellington 


Ode, etc. 
SCOTT’s MARMION; the only anrotated 
‘The teat printed correctly for the first time. 


tion. 
YOUNG PEOPLE’S TENNi SON; in press. 
SEKLECT POEMS OF TENNYSYN; second 


Price of each volume, In cloth, 75 cents ; to teachers 
and school officers, for examination, cloth 45 cents. 
For circulars, terms of introduction, etc., address. 


TICKNOR & CO., Boston. 


X-MAS 


Sunday-Schools will find our 


HRISTMAS 
CAROLS = 1885 

Superior to any of those of preceding years. The 
music is all new and pretty, and by such writers as 
Geo. F. Root, J. R. Murray, Jobn Sweney, H. P. 
Danks, T. P. Westendorf, and otbers. The words are 
of unusual_merit being contributed by Clara Louise 
Burnham, Eliza M. Sherman, H.V. Nes}, Cora Linden, 

and others. The Carols also include a 


—Beautiful Responsive Service- 

Prepared by R. S. THAIN. 
or printed in colors. Sets. each 


. a dozen by mail, postpaid; 64 @ 
express, prepaid. 


A NEW CHRISTMAS CANTATA, 


=SANTA CLAUS’ MISTAKE = 


Or THE BUNDLE OF STICKS. 

Words by Clara Louise Burnham. Music by Dr. Geo. 
F. Root. The Cantata contains original ond pansaslly 
attractive music, consisting of 

Choruses, interspersed with bright 
dialogues. Six characters are required, and the who 
roduced in the choruses if desired. 
There are several choruses composed especially for the 
little ones. Taken all in all ** Santa Claus’ Mistake” 
will farnish an admirable Christmas Entertainment. 
It can be prepared in two weeks. Price S0cts each 
by mail postpaid ; $3 a dozen by express, not prepaid. 
Send for our complete lists of Christmas Music. 

PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH CoO., . 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


J, CHURCH & CO,, 55 East 13th Street, New York City 


There are about 4,000,000 boys in the United States 
from 10 to 16 years ofage. Set before these young 
people a high alm and purpose in life ané you de- 
velop a healthful ambition to meet and overcome the 
obstactes with which all young men have to contend. 
Among the influences to thi» end none are more help- 
ful than good books, which inculcate, by force of 
notable example, the worth of patient industry, strict 
adherence to Integrity, and the adoption of Christian 
ap a as the elements of success. A book that 
ly meets these requirements is 


Poor Boys Who Became Famous. 


By MRS, SARAH K. BOLTON. 


school can be int 


Fully with 24 Portraits. 12mo, $1.50. 
(Second Edition now ready.) ’ 
Short biographical sketch Peabody’ 


uel Johnson, Admiral 
Horace Greeley, William Lloyd Garrison, Gari 1 
President Lincoln, and other noted persons iene 


buwb e circumstances, have risen to fame and 
tion, and left behind an imperishable record. 

“It it seldom that a book passes under our notice 
which we feel impelled to commend so highly to young 
readers, and especi ally to boys.”—W, Y. 

“No book within our knowledge is better suited to 
be adopted in the rapid! rowing reading circles of 
our country.” —Journal of. ducation, Boston. 

“ Of this class of books we cannot have too map 
more we have the better. This book 
hands of our youth will be worth more to them than 

an author 


gold.”"—Ohristian Intelligencer, N.Y. 

“ Mrs Bolton’s experience as an editor and 
has taught her to perceive at once tie salient feature of 
a character or life, and to portray them with attractive 
skill.”—Congregationalist, Boston. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., 
{3 Astor Place, N. 


A CARD to TEACHERS. 


Scnool Books which you do not care to 


may 
Please sepd me a list of those you w 
TO SELL @R EXCHANGE. 
of iscellaneous books. 


; the 
the 


| 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
= 
| 
A new and complete edition from the anthor’s | 
with all the miscellaneous and early poems aided; 
| 
| 
In a first-class Agricultural College, in the West, aman 
especially fitted to teach in the Mechanical ee 
4 jment. Salar 1,800 to $2 . Candidate must a 
thoroughly versed 
anics ; must be able 5404 
tae to teach classes in the higher mathematics, and their 
appication in the workshops; must nnderstand all about | ———~__»_>_ EE 
4 modern mwachienry ior iron and wood : to 
i —_— If you have 
keep, 
Send 60™ COIDPlOte SAUCALIONA! UB! 
logue. Send orders for cheap Bchoo! Books to 
100 


“Oct. 29, 1885. 


JSOURNAT OF 


EDUCATION. 


DIRECTORY. 


ding Colleges, Preparatory Bchools 
ormal Schools, Academies, &o. 


COLLEGES. 
UNIVERSITY. Seven Collages and 
B Senos. Open to both sexes. Address the 
QCHOOL OF MEDICINE, BOSTON UNIVER. 


Entrance ¢xaw ons. 4 years’ 
TY. adress LT. TALBOT, M.D., Dean, Boston. 

PROFESSIONAL. 


TENOGRAPRIC INST., 8 Pemberton 
Practicability a specialty. Circulars. 


LER SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT 
HAND. ad Q 


Dartmouth Coll Hanover, N. H. 
Seat, oF Prof. fk. RUGGLES. 344 as 
ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOG Y, Boston 
81, Jane 1, and Sept 
19, 1 
WALEMR, Prost. WHLLS, Sec’y, 


INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 


ANNETT INSTITUTE. Wor Young Ladies. 
For Catalogue apply to Rev. Guo. 
pal, 69 Chester Eecare, Boston, Mass. 201 


ASELL SEMINARY tor Young Women. Auburn- 
l dale, Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 
‘Address C#48. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 46 as 


NOBMAL SCHOOLS. 
estab 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHUC 

lished for the advancement of art ed anc 

of teachers in all branches of industrial draw 

. For circular and further particulars apply at th: 
shoot, St. (Deacon House 


ACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
ye At For Both Sexes. 

B. H. Principal. 
Or RMAL SCHOO 
grave NO. 

The next term will begin with entrance 


Ww Feb. 10, 1886 
ednesday, Fe’ . For circulars, 
Gress Miss ELLEN Hyp, Prin. P 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, Mass, 
catalogues, address the Prin. A. G. Boypmn, A.M, 
‘ATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass, 

, For Ladies ony. 
For Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HaGar, Ph.L 
‘ATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Mass. 
§ For Both Bezes. 
For catalogues, address J. G. SCOTT. 133 
HODE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PROVID 


course of study, 3 years. A Special and Aa- 
special classes of students. Address, 


vanced Course for 
for Circular or information, T. J. More@an, Prin. 
PREPABATOGY. 
NGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Providence. 
R.I. Common branches. English and Scientific and 
. Address Rion, & SMITH. Principals. 


ELY’s 


CREAM BALM 


Cleanses the 
Head, Allays 
inflam wm aties, 
Meals the Sores. 
Restores the 
Seuses of Taste, 
Hearing & Smell. 
A quick Relief. 
& positive Cure. 


CREAM BALM 
has gained an enviable 
other preparations. 
HAY - FEVE R particle is applied to each 
nostril; no pain; agreeable to use Price 50c, by 
or at d sts Send for circular. 


BROTHERS, Owego, N. ¥. 
SARITA py For 
<Kever Spasms, Conyul- 
NER E sions, Falling 
VIN Sickness, St. Vitus 
Dance, Alcohol- 
Opium Eat- 
CCTHE GREAT Syphillis, 
Evil, Ugi 
Bly 
NERVE Diseases, Dyspep- 
sia, Nervousness, 
eumatism, 
Nervous Weakness, Brain Worry, Blood Sores, 
Biliousness, Costiveness, Nervous 
Kidney Troubles and Th rities. 


Who cares for the doctors’ sneers when this 
infallible remedy is at hand? The afilicted 
will find it to be a constitutional specific, and 
a fountain of vitality and vigor, as poe 
and exhilirating as a cool ushin spring 
water to the parched and fainting traveler in 
the desert. To decline taking a sure remedy 
when sick is to court suffering and invite death. 
Correspond freely answ 


The Dr. 8, A. RICHMOND ABRVINE C0., St. Joseph, Mo, 


Sold by all Druggists. 
$1.50 per bottle, or four bottles for $5.00 


SITUATIONS FREE. 


To our subscribers omly — can be obtained through 
School Bureau department of the CHIC 4GO 
ORRESPONDENCE UNIVERSITY,—an \0- 
stitution farnishing jostraction to * person 
m any study,’ through direct ence 
oninent cialists. Send 10 cents for sample copy of 

ur first Literary and Educational Journal. 
N. B.— Schools 
FREE. Address 
AL, 162 La 


and families supplied with teachers 
THE OORBESPON DENOK UNIVERSITY 
Balle 8t., Chicago. (AGTS, WANTED.) 


PUBLISHER'S NOTES. 

THE New York Crayon Co., 16 New Church 
St., New York, are offering to send free to teach- 
ers, on application, a sample of their famous En- 
ameled Chalk Crayon. The company sent out 
over 100,000 of these samples in 1884, and are still 


at it. Send them your name and address, and ex- 
amine the crayon. 


WANTED, TWENTY-FIVE CoPlEs OF Volume 
of Proceedings of the National Educational Asso- 


th. |c/ation for 1883, to complete sets. The undersigned 


will send the volume for 1884, by mail, in exchange 
for 1883 ; or he will pay one dollar per volume for 
1883, on delivery by mail to 
N. A. CALKINS, 
124 E. 80th Street, New York. 


WORCESTER, March 4, 1885, 
CrystaL Biack Boarps. —I have thor- 
oughly tested the Patent Crystal Blackboard, and 
am ready to advise its use in all cases where the 
most uniform and durable surface is desired. It is 
without doubt “‘ the best.’’ 
A. J. KIMBALL, Prof. of Physics, 
Worcester Free Institute. 


Address all orders to J. L. HAMMETT, Man- 
ufacturer, 24 Cornhill, Boston. 


PROFITABLE Hop Birrers.— Interview with 
Mr. Wilson Soule on the Benefits of Newspaper Ad- 
vertising.—Mr. Wilson Soule, secretary and treas- 
urer of the Hop Bitters Manufacturing Co. ,has been 
spending the last two days here, arranging his ad- 
vertising matters, and was interviewed by a Union 
reporter at Mr. H. P. Hubbard’s office, as to the 
results and the worth of newspaper advertising. 
He said that for the four years previous to 1878 
they spent all their money in bill-posting and cir- 
culars, from which they received no profit ; in fact 
they got back just about half what it cost them for 
making the medicine and printing and distributing 
the circulars. 

In the spring of 1878 they placed an advertising 
order of $40,000 with Mr. Hubbard, using the Union 
and other first-class mediums. The results were 
sales of $107,000. They increased the advertisin 
the following year to $100,000, the sales to $360,000, 
The next year they spent $120,000, with $480,000 
sales, and the next year the expenditure was 
slightly increased, as also the sales. They argue 
from this that nothing but simon pure newspaper ad- 
vertising, judiciously and thoroughly pas is the 
sure road te success. 

The Hop Bitters Comp’y now have-besides their 
parent house at Rochester, N. Y., manufactories 
at Toronto, Can.; London, Eng. ; Paris, France ; 
Antwerp, Belgium; Breda, Holland; and Mel- 
bourne, Australia. Their sales in Europe are very 
satisfactory indeed, it costing a little more to man- 
ufacture there on account of high duties, but Aus- 
tralia seems to be an Eldoradofor them. He said 
that one dollar spent there brings them as much 
returns as $5 spent in this country. He added 
that the results, Hoth in this country and abroad, 
had far exceeded their most sanguine expectations. 
He gave a large part of the credit to the proper 
and judicious placing of their advertising by Mr. 
Hubbard, who does all their advertising bnsiness 
here and abroad, saying, ‘‘ we consider results the 
proper measure of a man’s work.’’ Mr. Soule is 


mail}a young man about thirty, compactly built, and 


evidently enjoys the best of health. He and his 
father, Mr. Asa T. Soule, are the sole proprietors 
of the company. In addition to other investments 
they have nearly a quarter of a million dollars in 
an irrigating canal in southwestern Kansas, which 
promises to be a perfect bonanza, from the fact 
that while they have a reasonably fair amount of 
rain, in that section of the state there seems to be 
a'time of two or three weeks in the middle of the 
summer when the farmers must have water or 
their entire crops will perish. The main canal is 
over ninety miles long, and, with its laterals, will 
cover several thousand square miles of country.— 
New Haven (Ct.) Sunday Union, Oct, 18, 1885, 


IMPORTANT. — Passengers arriving in the city 
of New York via Grand Central Depot, save $3.00 Car- 
nion Ho opposite sa Le 
» -* ers arriving by RRe West Shore Rail Road, via 
Weehawken Ferry, by taking the 42d street Horse Cars at 
Ferry entrance, reach Grand Union Hotel in 10 minutes 
for 5 cents, ond save ape 
nt Rooms, $1.00 and upwar 
lied with the best. 
Prices derate. Families can live better for less 
money at the Grand Union than at any other strictly first 
class hotel in the :. Guest’s baggage delivered to and 
from Grand Central Depot, free. 


Word-Primer. 
Word-Book 
Grammar Blanks. 
Etymological Blank. 
Spelling 
Note Book. 

Composition Blank. 
Schoo! Diary. 

Walters’ Lessons in Music. 
Green’s Class Record. 


All the Books and Blanks recognized by Teachers 


Mave you our Kancations! Porirein? 


as 
CLARKE & Publishers, 


£ with them.” 


Teachers’ Agencies, 


Teachers’ Agencies, 


THE TEACHERS 


Co-Operative Association, 


170 State Street, Chicago, Ill, 


SOLICITS CORRESPONDENCE with a few of the 
leading teachers in each State in the United Btates, 
with a view to establishing an agency in each State. 


NO FEE FOR REGISTRATION. 


Teachers are charged only for what the Tb 
will ‘see that our object is to fill vasansion _ = tor 
stamp. EMPLOYERS s erved without charge. Free 

rs merica, eaves no motive for repre- 
senting any but those who are suitable. 


of Education 


Is ten years old; it has extended its lines 
until every state and territo in the 
Union is included in the field. "Its busi- 
ness has increased ten-fold, yet the 
charges for registration ($2.00 for two 
years’ membership), and commission, (4 
per cent.on one year’s salary), have not 
been increased. Never so many calls for 
good teachers, nor so many desirable 
sitions filled, in the same time, as d 
the last three months. This Bureau is 
under the management of a professional 
educator, who has spent forty years in 
the school-room. and has devoted much 
attention to the school and the teachers’ 
necessary qualifications. It is never too 
late to register, for there is no week of 
the year when teachers are not called for 
at this Agency. No charges to school 
officers for services rendered. Circulars 
and forms of application sent free. 

TRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 

3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


TESTIMONIAL. 
From PRES. LEIGH HUNT, State 
Ames, lowa : 


“ Your three lady teachers are here, and weare much 
[Recently engaged for the ensu- 
year, at salary each.) 


E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
31 E. (7th St., New York City, 
School Furniture. 
Suppli s competent 
TEACHERS, TUTORS, LECTURERS, SINGERS, 


GUVERNESSES, HOUSEKEEPERS, 
READERS, &e., Be. 


PARENTS ADVISED in the choice of Schcols, 
No charge to teachers unti) engaged. 


TEACHERS, TEACHERS. 


Wanting paying positions, those who have positions, but desire 
larger salaries, register without delay, with the live South- 
western School Ageney. Our territory, particularly La., 
Tex., Ark.,and Mo., ts superior for paying large salaries. Send 
stamp for registration-blanks. Colleges, Schools and Families 
wanting teachers supplied, J.C. Patton, Prop’r, New Orleans, La, 


TEACHERS’ 
H. HESSE’S 
36 West Bist Street, New Vork City, 
Supplies competent Teachers, Tutors, Lecturers, Gcv 
ernesses, Singers, etc., resident and visiting, 
AMERICAN AND FOREIGN, 


in every department of Art and Learning. Parents 
and Guardians advised in the choice of best schools. 
Refer-nces by favor to the families of Hon. Hamilton 
Fish, ex Secy. Evarts, Cyrus W. F eld. 


The Eastern Educational Bareao, 


An extensive acquaintance in New England educa 
tional circles warrants the assertion that we can help 
good teachers of any grade in securing positions,—nol 
io some distant State, but herein New England. We 
invite such to registér in our Bureau, and Superin 
tendents and Committees to call and convince them 
selves that we can provide them with desirable teacb- 


ers, Address 
M. T. BOGERS, Manager, 
514tt 36 Bromfield Room 4, Boston, Mass. 
SOUTHERN SCHOOL AGENCY. 
EsTABLISHED IN 1880. 
Rome, Ga., MAROB 10, 1885. 
During the two years I have had occasion to 
seek teachers through the Southern School Agency. I 


have found the Proprietor, Mr. 8. 8. Woolwine, to 


prompt, courteous, and conscientious. Those who de- 
sire to employ teachers, will do well to correspond witb 
him. L. R. GWALTNEY, Pres. Shorter College. 
Teachers wishing to g° South can not afford to over. 
look this A . 8. 8. WOOLWINE, . 
eow South Cherry 8t., NASHVILLE, TENN. 


THEN. BUREAU OF EDUCATION 


Gives information free to‘all who de. 
sire, of the best schools, and especially 
the facilities for learning Telegraphy, 
Shorthand, and Typewriting. 
Apply to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
3 Somerset Street, 


Boston, Mass. 


EST TEACHERS, 


y and FOREIGN, 

promptly provided for Families, Schools, Colleges, 
Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 

Circulars of Good Schools free to Parents. 
School Property rented and sold. 

School and Kindergarten Material, eta, 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
AMERIOAN SOHOOL INSTITUTE, 7 East 14th St., N. ¥. 


PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 


im every State and Territory. 

“Tt affords me pleasure to state that the Penn’a Ed. 
Bureau furnished us a teacher who is rendering satis- 
faction in her department. We consider the Bureau 
CONSCIENTIOUS and RELIABLK in the represen 
it makes and the furnishes.” 

R. NATHAN C, SOHAEFFER, 

Prin Keystone State Normal School, Kutztown, Pa, 
For application-blank and list of testimonials, address 


L. 8. LANDIS, Manager 
520 631 Hamilton 8t., Allentown, Pa. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


Introduces to coll » Schools, and families superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 


esses for department of instru recomm: 
good schools parents. Call on 
J. YOUNG - FULTON, 
240 ms (1) 28 Union Square, New York. 
WESTERN 
ACENCY. 


Teachers who wish higher salaries, more congenial 
situations, a change of location oll 
should register at once. 
If you are satisfied, we do not want your name; if 
you are ambitious, and want something tigher and bet- 


ter, it is to your interest to register with us. 

Many Professors, Superintendents, Princi Grade 
Music, and Art Teachers, will be wanted in the West 
and South this season. Send for registration-blanks, 
and let us name and qualifications. 

498 tf MMON BROS,, Kansas City, Mo. 


THE BOSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 

Succgssrut Teacuenrs seeking better 
positions, and Superintendents and com- 
mittees wanting good Teachers, are in- 
vited to apply to Evererr O. Fisx, 
Manager, 13 Tremont Place, Boston. 


ENDORSED BY LEADING EDUCATORS. 


ESTABLISAED 1880, 


The Central Educational Buread, 


1613 Chestnut St, Philadelphia. 
TEACHERS. POSITIONS. 
SCHOOL PROPERTY. 
Send for Terms and Mutual Plan. 
D. F. Dimon, A.M., Manager. 8. FELL, Seo’y. 


“THE PEOPLE'S 


. Single Case, Figures and Fractions, 0) charact 
No. 2. Double Case, Figures and Fractions, characters, 26,00 
The most practical machine for a large range of work in the 
market. The perfect ideal of simplicity, easy to learn and easy 
touse. The favorite with Attorneys, Ministers, Colleges, Stu- 
dents, Professors and Business Men. A fine machine at a low 
price. Send for circu 


RANSOM BRIDGE & CO., 
110 Tremont St., Boston. 


DOES NOT SOIL THE FINGERS OR C 


URED UNDER LETTERS PATENT OF 196054 DATE OCT.9. 4 
Zinsser&Co.—— * 


ENVINE UNLESS 


VV j 


The aboveis a fac simiii of the label on the genuine 
Evameled Crayons. These crayons are all coated with 
a yeliow preparation, all others are imi 


PRICE LIST. 
Lots of 10 gross for . . . . $150 


50 7 50 

All delivered to freight or express line in New 
York City, 


Regular cases of 100 gross are subject to an allow- 
ance for freight. 
Send postal note for any quantity less than 100 gross 
to secure prompt shipment. 


NEW YORK CRAYON CO., 


16 New Church St., New York. 


Music Teachers, 
SUPERINTENDENTS AND SCHOOL COMMITTEES 


Should not fail to examine 
Whiting’s New Music Readers, 
4 series of three Graded Hooks for Public Schools 
JUST OUT. Bingle copies—First Readers, 4) cts. ; $4.00 
per doz. ;—Second Reader. 50 cts. ; $500 per doz. ;— 
Third Reader, 60 cts.; $600 per doz. The usual dis- 
receipt of single ice. 

tf Publishers, Boston and Chicago. 


az. Our Life-size Portraits of Eminent 
uoators are supplied for 50 cts. each. 
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JSTOURNATL 


OF EDUCATION. 


Vol. XXII.—WNo. 17. 


In Press: 
PSYCHOLOGY, 


ABRIDGED EDITION, 


BY THE AUTHOR, 


We have in 


prees, and soon to be published, an abridgment of Sully’s Pyechology. which has been 
by the author with direct reference to educational work and tothe wants of NorMAL CLASSES, 


repared 


EADIXG 


CIRCLES, STUDENTS, and TEACHERS GENERALLY. Such portions of the original work as have no direct bear 
upon educative processes hs ve been eliminated, thus bringing the volume into a more compact form, and at 


a Correspondingly reduced price. This will be the on/y authorized 


made #s soon as it is ready. 


nt pablisbed, and further an- 


noupcement wiil 
Suily's treatise on Psychology is pronounced to be, from an educational stand- point, the greatest and most 
val 


contribution upon the subject ever written. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO, and SAN FRANCISCO. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL BOOK 00.,| 


ST. LOUIS, MO. | 


SEYMOUR’S NEW MENTAL ARITHWRETIO § .25 
ETMOUK’S NEW METHOD IN BOOK-KEEPING.. .65 
WS NEW METHOD IN ENGLISH ANALYSIS.. .50 
GRAVES’S NEW GRADED SPELLING BOOK......  .15 
WALUS OUTLINES OF ENGLISH HISTOKY....... . 
HOLT2’s FIRST LESSONS IN PHYSIOS (Rev. ed.) 50 


KR Catalogues sent on application. 491 sz 
J 

Barnes’ Brief-History Series, 
The World, 3.60 


For the Household and Reference : 
Barnes’ Pepuinr Gi-tery of the 
Ualted States. One volume. 800 
8vo cloth. 3.0 Wood Evgravings 12 
Btee! Piates. Price 3.350. 
Any of the above mailed, postage paid, for examina- 
tion, on receipt of price. 
*, For Catalcegue of over 300 School Publications 
address 
A. 8S. BARNES & CO., Publisher, 
111 & 113 William St., NEW YORK. 


H. B. CARRINGTON, Agent, 22 Bromfield 8t., Boston. 


BOSTON FOREIGN BOOKSTORE, 
—— AGENCY FoR —— 


HENRY HOLT & ©CO.’8. STEIGER’S, LOCK 

WOOD'S, DR. SAUVEUR’S, HACHETTE & CO’r 

Lowpoxr, TAUCHNITZ’S Letpsio PUBLICATIONS. 
of IMPORTED AND AMERICAN 


Subscription Agency ‘or ign Pe i 
ABRL SCHOENHOF,% 
144 Tremont St., Kosten. 


COWPERTHWAIT & Co. 


MONROE'S Readers & Spellers., PUBLISHERS, 
MONROE'S Supplom'y Readers. 
MONROE Reading Charts. |°78 Chestnut St 


@usiness-Standard Copy-8 PHILADELPHIA. 
WARREN'S New 

GREENE'S New Grammars. 16 Bromfield St. 
POWELL'S Language Series. BOSTOM. 
HAGAR'S Mathematics. 

SERARO'S Now U.8. . 

BOODRICH 8 Child's History. 
ROYSE'S American Literature, 

ROYSE' S$ English Literature. 

APPLETON S Young Chemist. Wabash Ave 
PARKER'S Arithmetical C»arts.| CHICAGO. 


SCHOOLKEEFPING. 
HOW TO DO IT. 


By HIRAM ORCUTT, LLD,. 
Author of “ Teachers’ and Parents’ Manual,” etc. 


Vew and Enlarged Edition. 
A Practical and Valuable School Room Guide, 


Price 75 Cents. Sent to any address, 
postpaid. 
Teachers, ®Scheol Officers, and the Trade 
promptly supplied. 
Address THE NEW ENGLAND PUB OO., 
6142 3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


New York, 


Rolfe’s Shakespeare. 


| NOW COMPLETE’ IN TWO FORMS: 
I. SCHOOL EDITION, in volumes, sold 
singly or in sets; each 56 cents in » 40 cents in 


paper covers. 
volumes, elegant library style, sold only sets; 
cloth, tops, $30.00; half.calf, $60.00. 
For new illustrated circular, address 
A. ©. STOCKIY, :Agt. for New Eng , 
493 7 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


‘School Room Wall Maps 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY 
15 Bremfield S&t., Bester. 


A. J. JOHNSON & CO. 


Want teachers in every county of each 
state, to sell “ Johmson’s General Cy- 
clopzdia and Copper Plate Atlas of 
the World.” It is the easiest and fast 
est selling cyclopaedia in the market 
Teachers can realize $25 a week work- 
ing after school and Saturdays. For 
sample pages and particulars, address 


E. B. FAIRCHILD, 
79 Milk St., Boston. 


Or A. J. JOHNSON & CO., 
1l Great Jones 8t, New York, 


VAN NOSTRAND'S 


Douglas & Presceti’s Qualitative Chemi- 
cal Aualysis, - 
Prescett’s First Beok of Qualitative 
Prescett’s Outlines of Proximate Or- 
Pynchou’s Autreduction te, ( hemical 
Physics, Send 3.00 


catalogue. 
23 Murray and Ft Warren Sireet, New York, 


JOHN E. POTTER & CO. 


PUBLISHERS, PHILADELPHIA 
FENNO’S SCIENCE & ART of ELOCUTION.| 
KELLERMAN’S ELEMENTS of BoTANY. 
KELLERMAN’S PLANT ANALYSIS. 


ALDWIN’S ENG. LITERATURE 
HARRISON'S PRUNOH SYATAL, P POgTEssive 
Popular, 


1.75 


FEXNO'S FAVORITES, Nos. 1, 2, 3. 


DILLARD’S EXERCISES in ARITHMETIC. 
Send tur prices and catalogue. 


FOR THE APPROACHING HOLIDAYS. 


Life-size Portraits of Eminent Educators. 
Price Reduced to 50 Cents Each. 


Every SCHOOL —_ in the United States shou!d adorn its walls with one or more of these portraits of 
ucators, 


America’s greatest 
life’s work one of usefulness. 


They will inspire young men and women to emulate their virtues, ana make 


** Weread wisdom from the faces of the good.” 


Pupils will gladly contribute the money as a holiday 


present to tueir school room, 


NOW IS THE TIME TO ORDER THEM, 
SERIES I, HORACE MANN, GEO. PEABODY, BARNAS SEARS, FROEBEL, AGA%81Z. 


SERIES II. HON. JOHN EATON, LL.D., REV. A. 
W. PARKER, HON. 

Size, 20x 2iinches. Heavy Cardboard. 
Address 


D. MAYO, HON. J. D. PHILBRICK, LL.D., COL. F. 
W. T. HARRIS, LL.D. 


Price Reduced to 50 cents cach. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO, 3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


Dr. Sauveur’s Educational Works. 
A copy of any of Dr. Sauveur’s Works will be sent, 


postpaid, to teachers by the author, on receipt of half the retail price. 
Descriptive circulars, giving the retail price and the Introduction price of 


each volume, will be sent to applicants. 
sod 


Address DR. L, BAU VEUB, Green Street, Germantown, Pa. 


THE NORMAL 
MUSIC COURSE. 


By JOHN W. TUFTS and H. E. HOLT. 


A complete series of Music Readers and Charts for 
schools Rod private classes, with Teachers Manual 
accompanying. 

pecial Intreductory and Exchange Price 
List furnished on application. 

Paces from the READERS, CHARTS, 

MANDAL of the NORMAL Mcsio CouRsE 
will be mailed FREB to any teacher or school officer 


on application. is ited. 


en. A 30 Franklin St., 


(ER & TAYLO#, 9 Bond St., N. ¥. 
5A MAXWELL, 134 & 146 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


© Brooks’s Philosop 
50 Aanuals 


MACMILLAN & 00.’8 
SERIES OF SsULENTIFIO TEXT-BOOKS: 
iuxicy’s Lessons in Elem.Physiclegy, 61.10 
Geikie’s Lessous in Physical Geog., 
Rescoe’s Lessons in Elem. Chemistry, 1.10 
Sones’ Junior Course of Pr. Chemistry, 
Jevon’s Elementary Lessons im Legic, ane 


lessens in Blem. Physics 
Kiem. Lessons im Astronomy, 1.25 


“Leckyer’s 
15422 112 Fourth Ave. New York. 


42 Bleecker St. 

THOS. NELSON & SON, roux. 

Publish Valuable Books by W. ¥. COLLIER, LL.D. 
A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE, 12mo, cl., $1.75. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND Crown, 8vo, cloth, $3 50. 
OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY, 12mo, cloth, $1 50, 
THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY, 12mo, cloth, $1, 
THE ROYAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS. 
OXFORD SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERY’ BIBLES, 

Send for catalogues. 387 tf 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL 00., 


PUBLISHERS AND MATERIALS. 
DRAWING & ARTISTS’ 


American Text-Books ef Art Edu- 
a on. A System of Drawing used in tne lead- 
ing cities of the country. This system has a wider 
adoption than all other systems united. 
Prang’s Natural History Series for Schools. 
Intended to be used as aids for Object- Teaching. 
Pravg’s Navt’l. History Series for Children. 
Intended to be used for Supplementary jroo 
Pranug’s Trades and Occupations. 5Spien dly 
Lilustrated for Object-Teaching 
ools. 
Prang’s Drawing Models, 
Manu ’s of Prany’s Schoo! Pencils, 
Prang’s School Compasses, 
sa For Catalogue and particulars address 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 
180 Wabash Ave., Co10aGo, | 7 Park Street, Boston. 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., Philadelphia. 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES, 


Westiake’s How to Write Letters. 
Westiake’s Commen School Literature. 
Lieyd’s Literature fer Little Folks. 
Baub’s Normal Speliers. 

Fewsmith’s English G 
Felton’s Unrivaied Outline Maps. 
Sheppard’s Constitution. 
Petersen’s Science. 


THE MODEL SINGER, 


FOR SINGING CLASSES. 


The of teachers to thie 
careful book. compilers 
cal WO, PEREINS D TOWNER. 
The whole 192 pages have special reference to the 
Singing School, and contains 57 Glees and Part 
Songs, Hymn Tanes, 18 Annthems, 4 Chants, a 
Modulator, the Manual Signs, and 1% G 


Exercises, 
see PRICE 60 cts. $6.00 per Dozen. 


llection of genial Songs 


aan “PRIOR 50 cts. 


A perfect success as a compilation, having a most 
tasteful collection of part songs, voice exercises, etc. 
PRIOE 60 cts. $6.00 per Doz. 


°/HALFDAN KJERULF’S ALBUM of SONGS, 


83 highest codes, by famous com 
English an rmaa words. © music appeals to the 
highest and most cultivated taste. 


PRICE, $1.50 


COLLEGE SONGS WAR 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
SEND TO 


University Publishing Co. 


19 Marray St., New VYeork, 


For Circulars and Price lists MAURY’s GEOGRAPHIES 
GILDERSLEEVE’S 


LaTIn ; VENABLE’S ALGEBRA, &c 


Porter & COATES, 


PUBLISH PHILADELPHIA, 


14 & 16 | PRACTICAL SYSTEM OF PENMANSIIP. 
NORMAL READERS, 
NEW YORK. BROWN’S ALGEBRAS. 
GEOMETRY & TRIGONOM, 
RAUB’S LANGUAGE SERIES, 
Hawley St., BLAIR’S RAETORIO. 
BOSTON. THOMPSO®’S SOCIAL SCIENCE. 
GREELEY’S POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
DICKENS’ OHILD’S HIST. OF ENGLAND. 
LEWIS’ TRIGONOMETR 
Wabash Ave., | ELDERHORST’S BLOW-PIPE ANALYSIS 


(New Edition. 
CHICAGO. BAKER’S NATURAL PH PHY. 


G. P, PUTNAM’S SONS, 
NEW 
Btude mis. 
$1.00 and $1.35 
vols.), 73c. to $35 
(30 vols. 
3.35 


Putnam’s of Atlases 
The Sotence 


Godwin’s Cyclo. of 
Brackett" Bootry for 


ontgomery’s Norm. Union System Indus 
Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. 

1. Standard Arith. Course, Se Mental and 

2. Union Arith. Course, Com’ Wi 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Nermal Algebra. 
Brooks’s and nometry. 

y of Arithmetic. 3804 

of Methods and Keys to the Above. cow 


OLARK & MAYNARD, 17! Brosaway. 


PUBLISH NEW YORK. 
Andersen’s Histories and Hist’l Readers; 
Leighton’s History ef Rome; 

Themseon’s New Arithmetics and Algebra; 
Keetel’s French Course; 
Beed and Kellogg’s Graded Lessons in En- 
ute n‘s ysiology a ene 
ILLIAM H, 


J.D. W 8, Agt. 
Wabash Ave., 24 Franklin St. 


* PAYNE’S Science and Art of 
Teaching ” has been adopted for 
ase in the Ohio Reading Circle. 


SOWER, POTTS & 00., Philadelphia. | Pov 


» Bthics, Ta 
0. Natural Theology. 1.50 
Le Duo’s te Draw. us. 2.00 
Putnam’s Hints Home Reading. 


Full list, with specimen pages, mailed on application 
to the publishers, 


Stone’s History of England. 


By A. P. 8TUNE, LL.D. 
Superintendent of Schools 


mass of unimportant facts and fi e 
It has been adopted for exclusive use in the Public 
Schools of Boston, Springfield, Taunton, Gloucester, 
Chicopee, Brookline, Medford, Quincy, Easton Malden, 
Attleboro, and Leominster. ass.; Portland, Me.; 
Meriden, Conn.; Exeter and Rochester, N. H.; Batta- 
via, N. ¥j Denver, Ool. ; Minneapolis, Minn. ; Grand 
Rapids, Mich ; In ; Salem and Fra- 
mingham State Normal Schools, etc., etc. 
this book. of Bec. 
men copy sen mail on receipt 
pondence ts invited. "7 
THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Publishers, 
23 Hawiey St., Boston. 


tion in your schools for a long period. 
Eclectic Series. 


To Teachers and School Officers. 


To adopt and introduce the Revisep Eciectic EpvcaTIoNAL SERIES és to secure 
the best modern school books at the lowest prices, and to settle the text-book ques- 


™ A great advantage will be found in Supplying your Schools Complete with the 
Send fer our Proposition of Exchange and Inutredaction Rates. 


McGuffey’s Revised Readers, 
MecGuffey’s Revised Spelier, 
Bay’s New Arithmetics, 
Harvey's Revised Grammars 
New Electic Geographies, 
New Electic Copy Books, 
clectic ysiology and Hygiene 
Kelectic System o Drawing” 
FORMING 4 FULL IN THe ELEMEN. 
GRADED SCHOOLS, COMMON AND 


The Eclectic Educational Series includes the following popular and standard tezt books : 


White’s New Arith 
Ray’s New Algebras, 
Schuyler’s Mathematical Series, 
Milme’s Arithmetics and Algebras, 
Nermal Grammars, 
Bidpath’s U. a. Mictorics, 
Eclectic Primar Misteries, 
Thatheimer’s History, 
Forbriger.s Drawin Tablets, 
Mardoch's Analytic lecation, 
Kidd’s New Elecation, etc.. ete. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & 


Descriptive Ciroulars sent to any address on application. Correspondence invited. 


CO., Cincinnati and New York. 


506 
| 
. 
Pee 
| 
Putnam’s World’s Progress. Enlarged. 4.50 
5 
for Schools, 1-59 
| | 
The wits mare, hog 
r 
j 


